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Report on Korea 

On July 24 the U.S. Government submitted to the UN 
Security Council its first report on action taken in Korea 
under the Security Council resolution of July 7. The pic- 
ture painted by the report is dark, but hopeful. U.S. 
action to support South Korea against the Communist 
invasion was wholly improvised. We had no plans to de- 
fend Korea, not enough men, not enough equipment. We 
had some troops in Japan, but General MacArthur could 
not risk sending too many to Korea lest Japan be left 
open to attack. Great Britain and Australia lent what 
naval and air support they could. But the fact remained 
that the forces fighting under the UN flag had not—and 
still do not have—the manpower or the arms to contain 
the North Korean thrust. On the other hand, the report 
notes, it is evident that the North Koreans have available 
to them “resources far in excess of their internal capabil- 
ities.” General MacArthur’s strategy has been to trade 
space for time. He plans to hold southeast Korea, with its 
port of Pusan, as a base from which to mount an offen- 
sive. Meantime the invaders must pay heavily for every 
foot of territory they gain. As of July 25, a U. S. Army 
estimate placed their casualties at 14,000 to 18,000 in an 
original invasion force of some 100,000. U.S. casualties 
were about 500. General MacArthur has nothing but 
praise for the way in which the outnumbered defenders 
met and slowed down the Red attack. “I do not believe 
that history records a comparable operation,” he said 
in a July 20 communiqué. “Our hold upon the southern 
part of Korea represents a secure base,” he added. We 
hope that the general is right. It would be tragic if Korea 
were to represent a Far Eastern Dunkerque. 


No solo war 

Considering the way the Korean campaign has devel- 
oped, it is perhaps fortunate that the free members of the 
UN did not respond immediately to Trygve Lie’s request 
for ground troops to fight under General MacArthur. The 
confusion caused by the infiltration tactics of the Com- 
munists would have been compounded among the multi- 
lingual defenders. But while it may be just as well that 
none answered the UN’s recruiting call, thoughtful Amer- 
icans may wonder if they have had a preview of what 
would happen if Russia began other “wars by proxy” or 
actually embarked on World War III. We may not agree 
with Australia’s ex-Minister Arthur A. Calwell that we 
are entitled to feel “‘mad and bitter” at the failure of our 
friends to send ground troops to Korea, but we do think 
we have reason to be disquieted. Belatedly, Britain. 
Australia and New Zealand promise troops. We hope 
they find a beachhead to land on. We have seen no 
explanation for the refusal of Canada, Sweden and 
Norway to help us out. Nor has it been explained why 
the Dutch did not divert to Korea some of the 30,000 
veterans of the Indonesian campaigns who were waiting 
to embark for home just when the war began. It may be 
presumed that some thousands of them speak English. 
If the Dutch were ruled out because of the stigma of 
imperialism attaching to them, the Canadians, Swedes and 
Norwegians suffer no such handicap. This disillusioning 
experience inclines us to regard favorably the early for- 
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mation of a permanent UN army, as President Auriol of 
France suggested July 23. Once this army is organized, 
trained and massively armored, it should be able to handle 
any other “warm wars” that Russia may engineer. We 
are sure that, if the member nations begrudge national 
contingents, individual enlistments will fill the ranks. 
There must be thousands of young people throughout the 
world who feel as do the 2,000 members of the National 
Union of Czechoslovak Students in Exile. On July 9 they 
offered to fight under the UN flag in Korea. 


Economic mobilization bill 

With Stuart Symington, head of the National Security 
Resources Board, leading off, hearings began last week 
on the economic mobilization bill requested by the Presi- 
dent. The bill has five titles. The first title gives the 
President authority to allocate materials in short supply. 
The second authorizes him to requisition materials and 
facilities needed for national defense, with compensation 
to the owner. The third provides Mr. Truman with wide 
authority to lend Government money to private industry 
for expansion of capacity, and to guarantee loans made 
hy private and public agencies for defense purposes. The 
fourth title practically reinstates Regulation W, the law 
which enabled the Government to restrict credit and in- 
stalment buying during World War II and its imniediate 
aftermath. In addition, it grants the President a measure 
of control over commodity speculation. The final title 
provides that small business shall be given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the defense program. The bill 
calls for no authority, even of a standby nature, to invoke 
wage and price controls. Since all this adds up to a mini- 
mum program, the Congress ought to speed up its lei- 
surely procedures and promptly give the President what 
he wants and needs to bring the Korean war to a success- 
ful conclusion. Under the circumstances, lengthy hearings 
which consume the valuable time of key administrators 
and only reveal what everybody knows anyway are 
scarcely necessary. 


Pay-as-we-go 

President Truman, on July 24, formally asked for $10,- 
316,976,000 to meet the challenge of Communist aggres- 
sion. That request, which must be granted, poses a fiscal 
problem of considerable magnitude. Even before Stalin 
made his brutal move in Korea this nation’s budget was 
unbalanced. Inflationary pressures have been pushing 
prices upward for the past several months, and the impact 
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of war has strengthened them. How can the country 
finance the new military outlays without touching off an 
inflationary explosion? The Government can cut non- 
essential spending to the bone. President Truman has 
already moved in this direction—perhaps not far enough 
—by ordering Federal agencies to economize and by re- 
ducing the flow of Government aid to housing. The Treas- 
ury can borrow money from individuals and banks to 
supplement its revenue. Since this procedure will further 
unbalance the budget, it will be more or less inflationary, 
depending on how the bulk of the money is borrowed. 
Finally, the Government can secure the added revenues 
by raising taxes on individuals, on corporations and on 
consumption. This method has the great virtue of dealing 
a double blow to inflation. It leads to something approxi- 
mating a balanced budget and at the same time lowers 
pressure on prices by reducing purchasing power. If we 
are to deal with the fiscal problem in an adult way, it is 
obvious, as Senators Taft and O’Mahoney argued last 
week, that the bulk of the money to pay for the war must 
come from taxes. There is a hoary political axiom that 
Congress never raises taxes in an election year. Unless 
we misjudge the temper of the country, the legislators 
who insist, despite the war, on following the old rule are 
going to alienate voters, not attract them. The average 
man would rather give an added ten or twenty per cent 
of his money to Uncle Sam to fight the war than pour it 
down the drain of inflated prices. On July 26, the Presi- 
dent recommended an interim tax-incr-«se of $5 billion. 
That is a minimum figure and ought to be quickly ap- 
proved. 


Restraint in wage demands 

Labor’s distaste for wage controls is at least equal to 
management's dislike of price ceilings. Nevertheless. 
moved by the old human urge to make hay while the sun 
shines, some unions are following policies which, unless 
quickly reversed, will certainly force the Government to 
clamp a lid on wages. As an example, take the case of a 
teamster local in New York. Under a contract which re- 
cently expired, the truck drivers received a daily wage of 
$13.08. Though employers were willing to grant an in- 
crease of $2.92 a day—which would bring the daily wage 
to $16— and in addition to pay for Blue Cross hospital 
benefits, the men declined the offer and went on strike. 
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They are insisting on a $5 increase plus Blue Cross. That 
is the sort of undisciplined demand which is sure to bring 
Washington hustling into the wage picture. Although 
most of the price rises which have occurred since the start 
of the Korean war cannot be blamed on wage increases, 
it remains true that in most industries anything but g 
modest advance in wages will have to be reflected jin 
higher prices. That, in turn, will lead to further wage 
demands and, ultimately, to wage and price controls to 
stop the spinning spiral. If the men do not understand 
this simple thesis in economics, or have forgotten the 
hard lesson of the last war, union leaders have an educa. 
tional job to do. It’s the kind of lesson that cannot be 
postponed. 


Revised Social Security Act 

Barring a last minute slip-up, the bill revising the 
Social Security Act will be law before many of our read. 
ers will have seen this issue of AMERICA. With a minimum 
of controversy, House and Senate conferees agreed on 
July 25 to several major changes in the present law. Cov. 
erage is broadened from 35 to approximately 45 million 
persons. Among the newly-covered are five million self. 
employed, one million domestic servants, 700,000 farm 
workers, and an undetermined number of employes of 
religious and other non-profit organizations. (AMERICA 
favored the House version, which made coverage com- 
pulsory for employes but optional for religious employ- 
ers; the new bill makes it optional for both groups. The 
employer cannot exercise his option until two-thirds of 
his employes have voted for it.) Benefits are raised an 
average of 7714 per cent. The tax rate on payrolls re- 
mains at 114 per cent, but will jump to 2 per cent in 
1954. It will go to 344 per cent ultimately, in 1970. An- 
nual payments into the insurance fund will rise, however, 
from $2.5 billion annually to $3 billion. The increase is 
accounted for by wider coverage and the hike from 
$3,000 to $3,600 in the maximum taxable income. The 
House provision for temporary and permanent disability 
insurance was lost in committee. Instead, the bill provides 
relief payments for about 200,000 persons now totally 
and permanently disabled. Since one of the chief purposes 
of the revised law is to emphasize the insurance principle 
as opposed to relief, this treatment of disability seems 
inconsistent. Probably the conferees hoped that the States 
would assume responsibility for disability insurance, as 
five of them have already done. If the bill will have 
become law by August 1, beneficiaries will start to receive 
their higher payments on October 1. The way prices are 
jumping these days the added money will be very wel- 
come. 


U.S. envoy to the Holy See? 


The emphasis on marching forward “in amity with all 
Christian forces,” found in President Truman’s July 22 
message to the eighth World Baptist Congress in Cleve- 
land (see p. 460 of this issue), suggests again the question 
of U.S. diplomatic representation at the Holy See (AM. 
3/25, p.714; 4/1, p. 744). The President seems reluctant 
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to appoint a successor to Myron C. Taylor, presumably 
because systematic Protestant propaganda in opposition 
to a U.S. Vatican mission has convinced him that such an 
action would be politically unpopular. Perhaps he may 
come to see that the opposition is not only artificially 
drummed up, but is vehement only among Protestant 
churchmen and is not shared by most individual Protes- 
tants. For example, a public-opinion poll reported in 
Minnesota in early July posed the question in the follow- 
ing terms: 

For a number of years, President Truman has had 

a personal representative to Pope Pius at the Vatican 

in Rome. Recently the ambassador, Myron C. Taylor, 

resigned. Do you think a new ambassador to the 

Vatican should or should not be appointed? 
Protestant replies ran 32 per cent “should,” 37 per cent 
“should not,” and 31 per cent “no opinion.” In other 
words, only slightly over one-third of the Protestants 
polled expressed opposition to a U.S. Vatican mission. 
Catholic replies ran 76 per cent “should,” 7 per cent 
“should not,” and 17 per cent “no opinion.” The over-all 
totals showed 42 per cent in favor, 29 per cent opposed, 
and 29 per cent with no set opinion. Half of the Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Laborite party wanted to see the mission 
continued, whereas 44 per cent of the Republicans were 
against it, with 33 per cent in favor. In New Hampshire, 
Robert Bingham, Manchester attorney and Democratic 
candidate for Governor, sent a telegram to President 
Truman urging him to send a U.S. representative to the 
Vatican. “The fact that certain Protestant groups have 
opposed this contact with the Vatican,” said Mr. Bingham, 
himself a Protestant, “should not be permitted at this time 
to override the prime international consideration that calls 
for such action.” 


Mackenzie King 

When William Lyon Mackenzie King died on July 21, 
near Ottawa, at the age of seventy-five, a unique career 
came to an end. Mackenzie King was Prime Minister of 
his country for a record twenty-one years and five months, 
and leader of the Liberal party for twenty-nine years. 
His long and successful career makes two strong claims 
for an outstanding place in Canada’s modern political 
history. He led Canada in a thirty-year fight for nation- 
hood, and is largely responsible for the present excellent 
state of Canadian-American relations. As champion of 
Canada’s autonomy within the Commonwealth, Mr. King 
was the outstanding figure at the Imperial Conferences 
in London in 1926 and in 1930, and greatly influenced 
the formulation of the resulting Statute of Westminster 
in 1931. This gave all the Dominions equal national status 
with Britain and recognized their power to repeal or 
amend British laws affecting themselves. Known among 
his contemporaries as a master of political compromise, 
the former Prime Minister was singularly successful in 
keeping the delicate balance between Federal and Pro- 
vincial jurisdictions, a problem which has become acute 
as Canada assumes full autonomy. Canadian-American 
relations were immeasurably improved during the Prime 
Minister’s meetings with President Roosevelt at the White 
House in 1937. He was host to President Roosevelt at the 


dedication of the International Bridge in 1938 and again 
at the Quebec Conferences in 1943 and 1944, At the 
White House in November, 1945, along with President 
Truman and Prime Minister Attlee of Great Britain, he 
drafted initial plans for atomic-energy control and stand- 
ardization of arms for defense. In 1948, Canada’s veteran 
was finally forced to resign on account of ill health. 
Younger Canadian statesmen, including his successor, 
Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent, have an historic career 
to emulate—a career characterized by industry, integrity 
and devotion. 


Unsolved refugee problem 

The UN’s International Refugee Organization is wind- 
ing up its affairs. On July 1 it turned over to Germany 
and Austria full responsibility for the care of the refugees 
receiving IRO aid. By next March 31 even its resettle- 
ment operation will have been abandoned. After four 
years of work, an agency of the organized world com- 
munity is closing shop, leaving behind it four times as 
many refugees as when it began its activities. To appraise 
this momentous problem the New York Times assigned 
its Geneva correspondent, Michael L. Hoffman, to do a 
series of six articles, published July 20-25. Official 
sources, Mr. Hoffman’s study reveals, place the number 
of refugees in Western Europe today at the minimum 
figure of 8.7 million people. Between six and seven mil- 
lion of this tragic total are German expellees driven from 
their homes in what is now Russian or Polish territory. 
Their plight is described in a book, Pilgrims in the Night, 
by Monsignor Edward E. Swanstrom, Executive Director 
of NCWC-War Relief, to be published next month by 
Sheed & Ward. To the expellees must be added the Volks- 
deutsche—900,000 people of German language and cul- 
ture, uprooted from Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Rumania, Hungary and Yugoslavia. Official figures list 
a half-million more of other nationalities—apart from 
the continuous trickle of Iron Curtain refugees who brave 
barbed-wire and booby-traps on machine-gun guarded 
frontiers to seek asylum in the free West. Despite the 
splendid efforts of voluntary organizations like the Cath- 
olic War Relief Services, the dimensions of the refugee 
problem demand international action by governments. 


Neutrality for France? 

Twice within the past six months we have noted what 
we have called “the delusive doctrine” of neutrality being 
preached by the French Catholic historian of philosophy, 
Etienne Gilson (AM. 1/14; 5/13). Professor Gilson is 
now exporting his dangerous defeatism to the United 
States. “Must we automatically join them in the event of 
war?” he asks in the July issue of the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists. M. Gilson dismisses the probability 
that Russia intends war. The chief concern of the Reds, 
he contends, is to lead the Soviet revolution to a success- 
ful conclusion. “This preoccupation is so inconsistent 
with warlike intentions that it is not absurd to wonder 
if these exist.” In view of the Korean hostilities we leave 
it to the readers of the Bulletin to assess Gilson’s absurd- 
ity. M. Gilson is billed by the editors as a “well-known 
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French Catholic philosopher.” It is quite possible that the 
non-Catholic reader may conclude that M. Gilson is 
voicing official Catholic teaching when, for example, he 
says: 
. . . the point at issue is whether a people can be 
bound in conscience, for any reason whatever, to 
plunge its body and soul into a war which will set 
the final seal on its ruin, unless it is a case where its 
national integrity is directly imperiled. 
M. Gilson clearly implies that it cannot. July 25 dis- 
patches from Bonn, Germany, quote Joseph Cardinal 
Frings, Archbishop of Cologne, as condemning “selfish 
neutrality.” Even more authoritative, of course, is the 
classic quotation from the 1948 Christmas message of 
Pope Pius XII: 
A people threatened with an unjust aggression, or 
already its victim, may not remain passively indiffer- 
ent, if it would think and act as befits Christians. All 
the more does the solidarity of the family of nations 
forbid others to behave as mere spectators, in an 
attitude of apathetic neutrality. 
On July 23 President Auriol warned his people against 
“the illusion of neutrality” and “complacent capitula- 
tions” which not only offered no protection against ag- 
gression but sometimes provoked it. 


Royal homecoming 

On Saturday, July 22, after a six-year absence, the 
King of the Belgians returned home to his people. For 
the forty-nine-year-old Leopold III, who succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his father, King Albert, in 1934, 
it was not, however, a notably happy homecoming. There 
was no spontaneous reception, with throngs of his sub- 
jects shouting a joyous welcome. Instead there was such 
a display of security forces as is seldom seen in peace- 
time. For every loyal follower who cried a greeting as 
the King motored from a military airport to the royal 
palace in Brussels, there was a bitter voice screaming 
“Abdication.” The King addressed a mollifying, but 
somewhat cold and legalistic, statement to his people, 
and another to the Parliament. The response was nega- 
tive. Nevertheless, the return of Leopold, in view of the 
ugly controversy which has divided Belgium since 1945, 
was effected more peaceably than some had expected. 
Perhaps the Social Christian leaders who insisted on 
bringing the King back—and who were able to do so 
after winning a majority in the June elections for Parlia- 
ment—have been right all along in believing that once 
the King returned much of the opposition would disap- 
pear. At any rate, the Socialists are showing no stomach 
for the general strike which, in their blackmail campaign 
against Leopold, they have repeatedly threatened. They 
still seem determined, however, to hamstring the King by 
creating a succession of incidents which will keep the 
country in turmoil and make government difficult. Unless 
Leopold quickly re-establishes himself with the French- 
speaking industrial workers, his homecoming may be 
only a vacation from exile. 
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Pre-medical education 

Students following pre-medical college curricula will be 
surprised to learn what Dr. Willard C. Rappleye, dean of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia Uni. 
versity since 1931, thinks of “‘pre-medical education.” Jn 
his annual report the Dean declares: 

There is no such thing as “pre-medical” education, 
nor should students in colleges who plan to enter 
professional schools be regarded as pre-medical or 
pre-dental students. . . . So-called “pre-medical” edu- 
cation should be abolished. . . . 

A quarter of a century ago Alexander Meiklejohn, then 


chairman of the University of Wisconsin’s “experimental” 
college and already ex-president of Amherst College, com. 
plained that the medical schools, by requiring college 
courses in chemistry, physics, biology, mathematics and 
German as prerequisites, were dictating to the colleges. 
They were making it impossible for colleges to give such 
students a genuine liberal education. Since then things 
have grown much worse. The sciences have become much 
more complicated. Students figure that their chances of 
getting into crowded medical schools and of succeeding in 
medical studies will be enhanced in proportion to the 
number of courses they have taken in the sciences. On the 
other hand, present-day doctors need a liberal education 
more than ever. When many of them accept the AMA’s 
explanation, for example, that “socialized medicine” gave 
rise to nazism in Germany, the need for a little training 
in history is acute. Dean Rappleye thinks professional 
schools, in selecting students, should have less regard for 
scholastic grades and subjects studied and more for the 
individual’s character, personality, intelligence, ability, 
industry, approach, general culture, resourcefulness and 
maturity. 


Fordham’s Summer Day Camp 

The athletic facilities of Fordham University’s 78-acre 
campus are providing 300 boys, aged 6-14, with all the 
fun of a summer camp. Now in its fifth year, the Ford- 
ham camp is under the direction of John Lyttle, coach of 
the varsity swimming team and teacher at Fordham 
Preparatory School. The summer is divided into two 
sessions of four weeks each, with about 150 boys in each 
session. Most of the boys are sons of Fordham alumni. 
They are picked up by bus about 8 A.M., along six dif- 
ferent routes, and returned home, tired but tanned, about 
5 P.M. Mr. Lyttle and his 15 counselors supervise swim- 
ming, softball and other games. The University’s gymna- 
sium is used, especially on rainy days, for basketball, 
badminton and volley ball. Western films, movies of 
Fordham football games and Walt Disney pictures help 
to fill in the idle hours when the campus is wet. Confes- 
sions are heard every Friday, and the boys attend Mass 
on the campus on August 15, feast of Our Lady’s As- 
sumption. Catholic institutions can make a substantial 
contribution to their communities by putting their other- 
wise idle athletic and recreational facilities at the dis- 
posal of youths during the summer. Youngsters living in 
cities—and even in suburbs—often complain of having 
“nothing to do” during vacation. Here is one way to fill 
the void in a healthful, wholesome way. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 








jt may seem unpretty and cynical but it is a fact that the 
politicians are keeping an eye on the Korean war for what 
it will mean vote-wise in November. World War I and 
World War II and certainly many wars before them were 
turned to political advantage, and this will be no exception. 

Senator Taft said a few days ago that President Truman, 
in his special message to Congress, had done those things 
that were smart politically and skipped those which would 
have meant political trouble. He meant that the President 
had neglected such items as price control, rationing and 
new taxes. But Mr. Truman crossed up Mr. Taft directly 
by asking for $5 billion in new taxes and urging all pos- 
sible speed. 

Both Republican and Democratic sides are sensitive to 
the reactions to whatever burdensome measures may be 
necessary on the home front to carry on this war. Both 
sides recall very well that the U.S. public became ex- 
tremely impatient of controls in the late days of World 
War II. Resentment against OPA had much to do with 
turning the 1946 congressional election toward the GOP. 
Maybe the American housewife would be very glad to see 
price controls now, and fast; but prolonged war, forcing 
sharp civilian restrictions, might turn out to be rough 
politically. 

In broad terms, the Democrats will benefit if the 
Korean war goes favorably for the United States by Sep- 
tember or October. They will cite President Truman’s 
courageous decision in putting this country into the posi- 
tion of standing against expansion of aggressive commu- 
nism. They will point out that once we had time to get 
men and arms across the Pacific we did all right. 


The Republicans, again broadly, certainly will crow 
loudly if we’re in military trouble by fall, and they can 
in fact make a considerable case against the Administra- 
tion’s Far East policy. They can cite Mr. Truman’s own 
personal oppositien to the 70-group air force and Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson’s insistence on a defense- 
economy program. They can ask a question being asked 
by many—what has become of the $50 billion spent for 
defense since the end of World War II? 

But the Republicans are not in the clear on all these 
items, by any means. Many of their own votes have been 
aimed at limiting defense spending. The isolationist group 
in the Republican party has grown stronger and more 
vociferous in the last couple of years and has consistently 
opposed or sought to whittle down the Administration’s 
moves—ECA and others—to contain communism. The 
GOP would have to reckon, too, on possible bad reaction 
to too much carping criticism, for transparently vote- 
getting purposes, if the war situation is really dark. 

Nobody can call the turn yet. But the politicians are 
watching closely, and Seoul and Taejon and the Kum 
River may be frequent way-points in the political oratory 
of 1950. CHarLes Lucey 


UNDERSCORINGS 











Most. Rev. Patrick J. Byrne, M.M., Apostolic Delegate 
to Korea, reported in the July 22 issue of AMERICA as 
missing since the Red irruption over the 38th parallel, 
is still alive, according to a Vatican announcement. The 
bishop, Korean sources add, remained voluntarily in 
Seoul as the Communists approached. Along with his 
secretary, Rev. William Booth, M.M. of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Rt. Rev. Alfred Cecil Cooper, Anglican Bishop of 
Korea, he is at present interned in the British Embassy at 
Seoul. 


» The Executive Board of the Catholic Press Association 
has appointed James F. Kane, general manager of /n- 
formation, Paulist Press monthly, to be executive secre- 
tary of the Association. He succeeds Rev. Alfred J. Bar- 
rett, S.J. who has held the post since 1949. 


> Rev. Leonard Paul Hagarty, 0.S.B., has been appointed 
Vicar Apostolic of the Bahamas, in succession to Most. 
Rev. John B. Kevenhoerster, 0.S.B., who died December 
9, 1949. Bishop-elect Hagarty, a native of Iowa, is a 
monk of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., where 
he was ordained in 1936. He has served in the Bahamas 
since 1937. 


» The Army Chaplain Corps celebrated its 175th anni- 
versary on July 29. On that date in 1775 the Continental 
Congress adopted a resolution recognizing Army chap- 
lains and fixing their pay. A short time before, George 
Washington had issued a call for clergy to serve with the 
Revolutionary Army. On March 3, 1791, the First Con- 
gress authorized the appointment of a Chaplain of the 
Army. During World War II, 8,141 chaplains were on 
active duty with the Army, and received a total of 2,395 
decorations. 
>» The Amsterdam News, prominent New York Negro 
weekly newspaper, commenting editorially in its July 22 
issue on the award of Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice medals to 
four members of the N. Y. Catholic Interracial Council 
(Am. 7/22, p. 409), said: 
The papal honors . . . are of more than passing sig- 
nificance. They indicate the importance which the 
Catholic Church has placed on interracial work in 
the United States. These honors may even forecast 
what may be done by the Church to further the 
over-all program of democracy in this country... . 
>» In June of this year the Bulletin of Saint Ansgar’s 
Scandinavian Catholic League made its fortieth annual 
appearance. Its thirty-two pages contain authentic and 
first-hand information about the progress of the Church 
in Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden. A 
special feature of this issue is a program for bringing a 
knowledge of the Catholic faith to Americans of Scan- 
dinavian descent, drawn up by Rev. Frederic J. Nelson, 
of the Diocese of Bismarck, N. D. Copies of the Bulletin 
may be obtained gratis. Address: St. Ansgar’s Bulletin, 
40 West 13th Street, New York 11, N. Y. Cc &. 
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Operation survival 


Almost identical editorial comments in two of our con- 
temporaries prompt these observations of our own. Said 
the Washington Post on July 23: 
In the United States an astonishing unity has been 
achieved; the nation has aroused itself and is tight- 


ening its belt for any sacrifice that may be essential 
to maintenance of our free way of life. 


And the New York Times for July 24: 


The Korean war has at last dispelled the last shreds 

of our complacency, and the whole American people 

stand united in determination to meet the Communist 

challenge and to bear whatever sacrifices this may 

involve. ; 
We want to believe they are correct, despite the contin- 
uing evidence of hoarding and profiteering and despite 
such disturbing information as the reports that since 
processing of draftees got under way in New York City 
one-fourth of those called up did not report and that only 
15 out of 3,000 medical reservists invited actually volun- 
teered for military service. 

But the question that bothers us is this: how long will 
this spirit of unity and high resolve endure? Will it last 
long enough to ensure America’s safety through adequate 
rearmament? We ask the question because it appears that 
the Administration is botching the case for such rearma- 
ment both with the Congress and with the public. 

Every day we are meeting more and more people who 
seem to share the reaction of Senator Ralph E. Flanders 
(R., Vt.) to the “Defense Production Act of 1950”—that 
“military needs don’t justify as much in the way of con- 
trol authority as the President asked.” 

This reaction results from the Administration’s un- 
willingness to convey to Congress and the people the true 
dimensions of the crisis confronting us. Former French 
Premier Paul Reynaud said on July 20 that the situation 
in Europe is worse today than in 1939. The President and 
his spokesmen must know that is the truth, but they seem 
to fear that public admission of the fact would frighten 
us, and encourage the Russians. 

As an illustration of this attitude, take the revealing 
exchange between NSRB Chairman Symington and Sena- 
tor Capehart (R., Ind.) at a hearing on the Defense Act 
July 24. Senator Capehart asked why the President had 
not declared a national emergency. Mr. Symington replied 
that “persons outside the United States who have the 
power to decide whether or not we will be at war” would 
get aid and comfort from a presidential admission that 
this country was facing a national emergency as a result 
of the Korean conflict. 

That is a misleading interpretation of the President's 
argument. He has emphasized repeatedly that it is not 
only Korea but the worldwide threat of Communist ag- 
gression that makes his rearmament requests so neces- 
sary. 

We ourselves are convinced that the very survival of 
our free nation is involved in this crisis. We are further 
convinced that the $10.5 billion and the 600,000 men 
requested by the President on July 24 are only the first 
instalment on the price of that survival. 
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That is why we are so disturbed by the Administra. 
tion’s maladroit defense of the Defense Act. If it cannot 
convince the Congress and the people, in their present 
state of high resolve, of the necessity for the limited 
mobilization it proposes, how will it ever sell them the 
added measures that soon may be necessary? 

Here we return to our original question. Will the 
present sacrificial spirit of the country last long enough 
to guarantee the all-out effort adequate rearmament will 
demand? Not, we fear, without better “public relations” 
on the part of the Administration. Not without greater 
candor with the Congress and the public. Not without 
willingness to take Republican congressional leaders into 
full partnership in the mobilization effort. To date they 
have reason to complain with Senator Capehart that they 
do not have the facts. Neither do the American people. 

With Bernard Baruch we believe that our citizens 
would accept courageously not only the limited controls 
now requested but the stiffer measures that may be nec- 
essary eventually, “if they have the facts.” 


The threat of small wars 


Korea proves that Russia has searched out a great chink 
in the armor of American preparedness. The United 
States has been methodically preparing to fend off a big 
war that might take place some years from now, one in 
which great adversaries would trade mighty atomic blows 
aimed at each other’s heart. Russia has, instead, through 
the North Koreans, given us a small war in 1950 that 
catches us quite unprepared. Moreover, Russia appears 
as a threat to the world right now because of her ability 
to mount more “small” wars elsewhere. As Colonel Lanza 
pointed out (Am. 7/29, p. 439), nations all around the 
USSR, from Finland to Formosa, are facing “real and 
present” dangers to their security. Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Western Germany, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece and 
Turkey are all potential victims of piecemeal Communist 
assault. Iran, Indo-China, Burma, Malaya, the Philip- 
pines stand high on the list of danger spots. 

The U.S. plan of preparedness had been to build up 
strategic air power capable of carrying around the world 
giant atomic thrusts. Tactical air power, the type that 
puts fighter planes over the heads of troops fighting their 
way along the ground, was considerably neglected. The 
troops on the ground were, perhaps, most neglected of 
all. The olive-drab ranks of the GI’s, the dogged com- 
panies with guns, were left dangerously undermanned. 
These men were, moreover, spread out in occupation 
duties all the way from Germany to Japan. The GI’s are 
so few in number in any one spot that it now appears 
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they cannot initially stand up against a full, balanced 
assault anywhere. 

America, diplomatically committed to the armed sup- 
port of free peoples almost everywhere on the globe, 
ignored many existing military weaknesses. Russia, the 
great Eurasian “heartland” looking out on its rim of 
weak independent nations, has contrived to use America’s 
oversight to her own advantage. 

As the aggressor, the Soviet can move by surprise at 
any moment, anywhere along this rim of threatened na- 
tions. More important still, in many places she can attack 
through the use of satellite troops, maintaining her own 
great military power aloof and unexposed to the threat 
of American armed retribution. She can exert great pres- 
sure, by the constant strains placed on the American 
economy, to cause basic changes in the American way of 
life. Gradually, as Russia seems to hope, she can disperse 
and wear down American military and financial strength. 
Once America should be seriously weakened, Russia can 
see no other nation able to stand between her and her 
goal of world domination. 

Two regions on Russia’s perimeter, Formosa and Iran, 
must now be watched with special concern. Some feel that 
President Truman’s announcement that the U.S. Seventh 
Fleet would aid in Formosa’s defense alone forced the 
Reds to postpone a planned invasion. Last week large Red 
troop concentrations were gathered on the shores facing 
Formosa. The Reds were shelling Quemoy, a large 
Nationalist island five miles off the Communist port of 
Amoy. 

Iran, yet to receive its first shipment of U.S. arms 
under the Military Aid Program, is far from strong 
enough to defend itself effectively. It is possible that 
Russia will try to capture it through a revolution staged 
by the Tudeh, the weak native Communist movement. 
Iran in Russian hands would mean a great supply of 
badly needed oil, and access to southern seas. 

America will have to rush more naval forces into action 
merely to provide an adequate defense for Formosa. As 
for Iran, so distant and so helpless, figuring out ways of 
sending enough emergency support there is no easy prob- 
lem, especially if Russia uses a “native rising” to get 
control. 


Economic joint-management 


In this number of AMERICA the reader will find two 
articles dealing from different points of view with the 
subject of labor participation in management. In the first 
article, Father Cronin offers an on-the-spot reaction to the 
June 3 address of the Holy Father to the recent conven- 
tions of the International Congress of Social Studies and 
the International Christian Social Union (Am. 7/15, 
p.395). In the second article, Professor Solzbacher dis- 
cusses the current controversy in Germany over labor 
participation in management. Many well-informed persons 
believe that this controversy inspired the Holy Father to 
reiterate the consistent teaching of the Church on the 
respective rights of labor and management. 

We emphasize the word consistent. From some of the 
correspondence reaching our office it appears that a few 


of our readers see in the Pope’s address on June 3 a re- 
treat from Quadragesimo Anno and a “swing to the right” 
in papal social teaching. Specifically, they feel that the 
Holy Father, by his strong emphasis on the right of 
owners to remain sole masters of the economic policies of 
their enterprises, has in some way repudiated the occu- 
pational-group system so strongly recommended by his 
predecessor, as well as the proposal that “the work con- 
tract be somewhat modified by a partnership contract.” 

On neither of these points is there the slightest ground 
for apprehension. Time after time the present Holy Father 
has stressed the fact that the great social encyclicals of 
Pius XI remain in full force. This continuity is what we 
would expect from the papacy, which is not in the habit 
of shifting its opinions with the abandon of a weathervane. 
Perhaps our correspondents have been misled in the 
present case by a failure to remember a cardinal point in 
interpreting papal statements, namely, that they must be 
read in the context of Catholic social principles as a 
system. Intended to fit within a framework, the occasional 
remarks of the Popes suffer when detached from the gen- 
eral context. 

With regard to the modification of the work contract, 
Pius XII in no way contradicted or watered down what 
his predecessor taught in Quadragesimo Anno. The latter 
wrote that it was “more advisable” that the work contract 
be somewhat changed so that workers might become 
“sharers in ownership or management or participate in 
some fashion in the profits received.” He did not say that 
workers have a strict right, a natural right, to such part- 
nership. Consequently, when the Pope in his June 3 
address denied that workers have a right to share in 
economic decisions with management on the plant level, 
he in no way changed the doctrine of Pius XI. In fact, in 
the very passage in which he discussed economic joint- 
management, the Holy Father referred approvingly to 
what his predecessor had said in QA. 

So far as the occupational-group system goes, as Father 
Cronin points out, the Holy Father once again champions 
that system. He has done so on a number of occasions, 
notably in his letter to the 1946 meeting of the French 
Semaines Sociales and in his address on May 7, 1949 to 
the International Union of Catholic Employers. This ex- 
cerpt from the 1949 address ought to dissipate any linger- 
ing doubt: 


Our predecessor of imperishable memory, Pius XI, 
had suggested the practical and timely prescription 
for this community of interest in the nation’s eco- 
nomic enterprise when he recommended in his encycli- 
cal Quadragesimo Anno “occupational organization” 
for the various branches of production... . This 
feature of the encyclical stirred up a host of objec- 
tions. Some saw in it a concession to modern political 
trends, while for others it meant a return to the 
Middle Ages. It would have been incomparably more 
sensible to lay aside the flimsy prejudices of the past 
and to get down to work sincerely and courageously 
to make the proposal, with its many practical appli- 
cations, a living reality. 


The June 3 address may change some interpretations and 


applications of QA here and there. It does not change that 
historic document itself. 
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Casualty lists: a Christian view 


Now that the casualty lists are again darkening the news, 
for the second time in eight years, the spiritual faith of 


America is once more put to the test. 


Even to a devout Christian, the human tragedies of 
war, like all human tragedies, are real. Young lives snuffed 
out, young bodies maimed and disfigured, brave youths 
destined te be confined to hospitals for the rest of their 
earthly sojourn—these results of war are, indeed, heart- 
breaking. To them must be added the anxieties of mothers 
and fathers, of wives and sisters and even children. The 
vacuums left by sons who will never return can never be 
filled. Those who do return have had to sacrifice precious 
years from their schooling and their work. Some of them 
will carry always in their minds the hideous scars left 


by war. 

The devout Christian, however, has resources to bal- 
ance these sorrows. The first concern of the Christian par- 
ent is the eternal salvation of his children. How Almighty 
God in His divine providence intends each of us to work 
out his salvation only our all-wise Creator knows. The boy 
engaged in mortal combat knows that he may at any in- 
stant have to face his eternal Judge. If his Christian faith 
is sound, he will keep his soul ready. The death of a well- 
prepared Christian, young or old, is the consummation of 
God’s purpose in creating him. Is it too much to ask his 
parents to take God’s view and be glad that their son has 
gone to God, who made him for eternal life with Himself 
in heaven? 

Moreover, this war is different. Dying in a just defense 
of one’s country is always virtuous and often heroic. But 
this war is a defense against the avowed enemies of God. 
No one hates war more than Christ’s Vicar, Pope Pius XII. 
No one has raised his voice so often or so solemnly in re- 
peated pleas for peace. Yet in his 1948 Christmas Mes- 
sage, our present Holy Father declared: 

One thing, however, is certain: the commandment of 

peace is a matter of divine law. Its purpose is the 

protection of the goods of humanity, inasmuch as 
they are the gifts of the Creator. Among these goods 
some are of such importance for society that it is per- 
fectly lawful to defend them against unjust aggres- 
sion. Their defense is even an obligation for the 

nations as a whole, who have a duty not to abandon a 

nation that is attacked (Catholic Mind, 3/49, p. 185, 

emphasis supplied) . 

American troops in Korea are therefore fighting for jus- 
tice—for God’s justice. President Truman made his deci- 
sion to intervene, in his own words, “as a matter of basic 
moral principle.” 

It ought to be a great consolation to all Catholic parents 
to realize that this is the first war we have ever fought in 
which the criteria of a just war as laid down by the 
Vicar of Christ are so clearly fulfilled that not even the 
most delicate conscience should have any doubts. Let us 
all pray and work to keep our motives pure and our souls 
unsullied. For the rest, “if God be with us, who shall be 


against us?” 
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Truman’s simple truths 


In his message to the eighth World Baptist Congress jp 
Cleveland on July 22, Mr. Truman again underlined the 
spiritual conflict between communism and Christianity: 

What we need today is a revival of religion and a re. 

dedication of this nation—individually and collec. 

tively—to the unchanging truths of the Christian re. 
ligion. We reject the communistic teaching that 

Christianity is untrue; that religion is unnecessary, 

. . » The nations of the world—our own included, 

with its unprecedented wealth and unlimited natural 

resources —cannot survive materially unless re. 

deemed spiritually. 
AMERICA has several times called attention to the unin. 
hibited religious declarations of Mr. Truman. He ha: 
affirmed: “The basic source of our strength is spiritual” 
(Am. 11/12/49, p. 142). He has pointed out that he has 
done everything he could “to organize the moral forces 
in the world” in defense of freedom, rooted in religion. 
“We are free,” he said last November 11, “because we 
have natural inherent rights, rights derived from our 
creation by God—from our equal creation by God” (Aw. 
11/26/49, p. 222). 

More recently he laid stress on two sadly neglected 
principles of “the American way”: 1) “the necessity of 
implanting in the child’s mind the moral code under 
which we live”; 2) “the fundamental basis of this na- 
tion’s law was given to Moses on the Mount” (Ay. 
3/4/50, p. 630). 

These are simple truths. Yet they spell all the differ. 
ence between those who see human life, including poli- 
tics and war, in the light of God’s purposes, and those 
who see no more in human life than the transitory exis- 
tence, ending at the grave, of a clever but erratic and 
bewildered animal. 

The President, indeed, has been in effect condemning 
as saboteurs of democracy the people who systematicall; 
undermine religious belief. This means that he has been 
condemning, in effect, a great part of the teaching in our 
secular colleges and universities, both public and private, 
and in our secularized secondary and elementary schools. 
We cannot lead the free world in its defense against Marx- 
ism unless we are committed without reservation to the 
beliefs Marxism contradicts. 

It is worth more than passing notice that the President, 
according to his July 19 message to Congress, decided on 
intervention in Korea on moral grounds. 
was undertaken as a matter of basic moral principle.” 
Not having been himself exposed to the pseudo-sophistica- 
tion of what goes by the name of university training, he 
was able to cut through the flubdub of his more highly 
educated advisers. He had both the moral insight and 
the moral courage to decide that the time for temporizing 
with tyrants had passed. Fortunately, there is still enough 
moral fiber left in the American people to follow such 
leadership. 

We hope that the narrow-minded religious leaders who 
preen themselves on their “liberal” Christianity will take 
note of his call to unite “in amity with all Christian 
forces.” This is no time for indulging the petty prejudices 
of sectarian partisanship. 
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Pope Pius XII on 


labor in management 


John F. Cronin 





‘bee HOLY YEAR has served as occasion for a num- 
ber of international Catholic congresses. During the week 
May 30 to June 5 there were two such meetings dealing 
with social and economic problems. The high point of 
these gatherings was the important papal address of 
June 3. 

None of the delegates knew in advance what the Pope 
was going to say. Both groups, however, showed the keen- 
est interest in the problem which was to highlight the 
papal message—that is, the thorny question of labor 
participation in management. In each congress there was 
intense discussion of the subject. After the Holy Father 
had spoken, some delegates wore smiles of vindication. 
Others looked slightly shell-shocked. All agreed that im- 
portant issues in the fields of Catholic social theory and 
action had been solved and that a new orientation had 
been given to others. 

The first congress was that of the Fribourg Interna- 
tional Institute of Social and Political Sciences. This is 
a relatively new organization of scholars, formed in 
Switzerland after the recent war. In its short life it has 
attracted outstanding Catholic scholars from Europe and 
the Americas. In some ways this new group is similar to 
the world-famed Malines International Union of Social 
Studies. Nevertheless, the functions of the two organiza- 
tions are different. The Malines Union concentrates upon 
thorough studies of a single topic, which normally result 
in an authoritative document on the subject. By contrast. 
the Fribourg Institute covers a wide range of current 
problems in its congresses and its multilingual publica- 
tion, Politeia. 

After the Institute concluded its meetings in Rome’s 
famous Cancelleria, the International Christian Social 
Union held its congress in the Sala Boromini. The Social 
Union, likewise a Swiss group, with headquarters in St. 
Gall, differs from the Fribourg Institute in its primary 
stress upon social action rather than social theory. 

In discussing these meetings, the present article will 
deal with the Fribourg Institute and with the papal ad- 
dress. A second article will treat of the congress of the 
Social Union. 

A glance through the program of the social-sciences 
congress would not indicate to a reader the intense in- 
terest of the group in the problem of social reform. The 
entire first day, for example, appeared to be given over 
to rather staid topics. Msgr. Pietro Pavan, who directs 
the Italian Institute of Social Action and who has organ- 
ized many important social weeks, opened it with a 
discussion of subsidiarity. Then the two American dele- 
gates, Dr. Goetz Briefs of Georgetown University and 
the present writer, analyzed the prospects for social re- 


In view of the controversy over the June 3 papal mes- 
sage on labor and management, AMERICA this week 
offers two clarifying articles and an editorial. This 
first article, by the Assistant Director of NCWC, de- 
scribes the reaction of the audience of Catholic 
scholars to which Pope Pius XII addressed his 
statement of June 3. 


form in the United States. Finally, a learned German 
scholar explained the social implications of the liturgy. 

The much-agitated question of “reform of structure” 
was not scheduled until the second day. The phrase, “re- 
form of structure,” does not normally convey immediate 
meaning to the American eye. It is another of those beau- 
tifully succinct European expressions, virtually untrans- 
latable, which contain a wealth of meaning. What is 
meant is the entire ensemble of social reforms which 
would embody social justice in the framework of eco- 
nomic life. 

This is virtually the same as the program discussed by 
American Catholics under the title “industry-council 
plan,” looking towards a functionally organized society. 
Economic life would be characterized by class cooperation 
for the common good, in contrast to class struggle, un- 
limited competition or any form of dictatorship, whether 
by the state or business. 

As a stage toward this reform, many Europeans called 
for labor participation in business management. This was 
termed cogestion or Mitbestimmungsrecht, which may be 
translated as “co-determination.” At the Bochum (W. 
Germany) conference last September, the Katholikentag. 
the assertion was made that such participation was labor’s 
right. This claim led to intense discussion in European 
Catholic circles. As a result, at the Fribourg Institute’s 
meeting in Rome, the delegates did not wait fer the 
formal papers on the subject. From the very beginning 
this topic dominated the meetings and the informal con- 
versations between sessions. 

The background of the entire problem, naturally, was 
Pope Pius XI’s encyclical Quadragesimo Anno (1931). 
At that time, the papal emphasis was upon abuses of 
power by business. Even when Pius XI warned against 
concentration of power in the state, the examples used 
centered largely upon capital’s control of the sovereign 
political power. In the light of this, it was understandable 
that many Catholic reformers worked out a simple reme- 
dial program. 

The answer, they said, was to strengthen the power of 
labor in relation to business and government. Stronger 
labor unions, enough labor influence in government to 
bring about social reform, and a curbing of the power of 
business—these were the answers. Where business was 
too powerful to be curbed easily, it should be nationalized. 
As for private business, labor was to be given the right 
of participation in management as a natural step toward 
the structural reform of full partnership. 

All this seemed to be a logical and natural deduction 
from the principles of Quadragesimo Anno. Actually, the 
conclusions of these reformers suffered from major de- 
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fects. In the first place, they overlooked or minimized two 
vital social principles in their program, and hence, 
through lack of balance, distorted the Church’s teaching. 
They slighted the individual aspect of private property 
and the principle of subsidiarity—both stressed in this 
very encyclical. The Pope had warned against social regu- 
lation which is in effect confiscation of property. And 
he had cautioned against concentration of power in 
higher groups when smaller societies were able and will- 
ing to meet a particular need. 

The second defect of the reformers, at least in some 
countries, derived from excessive stress upon evils which 
had been remedied or at least mitigated since 1931. One 
could hardly say in 1950 that business dictatorship was 
the prevailing pattern of economic life. England has a 
Labor Government. In other countries, strong labor 
unions have more political power than corporations. To 
some, at least, it appeared that the evils of 1931 were 
being repeated, but in reverse. Labor was now in power 
and not always using its position for the common good. 


Such was the background for the Rome discussions 
and the papal message. Delegates who had studied closely 
the social teachings of the present Holy Father felt cer- 
tain that the program of extreme reform was wrong. They 
noted his early emphasis upon widespread private prop- 
erty as an economic bulwark of personal freedom. They 
observed also the strong stand taken in the postwar mes- 
sages to the Semaines Sociales and to Catholic employers, 
warning against undue reliance upon nationalization. 
These delegates were equally sure that the discussion of 
labor’s right to participate in management had been car- 
ried too far. 

Against this background, the Pope’s address becomes 
rather clear. He added the weight of his authority to the 
arguments of the more conservative scholars and against 
certain of the social reformers. He praised the measures 
which have given the worker “freedom in fact in addition 
to freedom under law.” But if future social reform is 
merely to be more of the same, adding to the rights of 
labor and curbing the power of property, then the evils 
stigmatized in Quadragesimo Anno will again arise, with 
labor or the state as the aggressor. 

A program of social reform which makes any large 
group—whether it be a corporation, a labor union or 
the government—the primary source of rights involves 
a concentration of power which could be a prelude to 
socialism. It impedes private property in its important 
function of stimulating initiative and determining eco- 
nomic responsibility. 

The Holy Father then proceeded to discuss the question 
of labor’s equality with management. He noted that, as a 
matter of right, this parity can be claimed in public-law 
relationships and in social policy. Government can and 
should treat capital and labor as equals, with both sub- 
ject to the superior claims of the common good. But in 

the private-law relationships of the employment contract 
there is no such equality as a matter of right. 

It would be a mistake to hold that this papal address 
modified in any manner the basic program of structural 
reform outlined by Pius XII’s predecessor. On the con- 
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trary, the Holy Father noted that the reforms advocated 
in his address could best be worked out by a functionally 
organized society. On the broader level of economic life, 
in dealing with problems which transcend the individual 
company, labor and management are equals. But on the 
plant level such equality may not be demanded as a right. 
It would be desirable, through collective bargaining 
and other methods, to achieve for the workingman a 
higher status than that of wage-earner. Such accommoda. 
tions should be worked out through good will on both 
sides. But Catholic scholars would err in concentrating 
upon an alleged right, especially to the neglect of more 
vital problems, such as the “urgent problem . . . the im. 
minent and permanent threat of unemployment.” 


Even in attacking the problem of unemployment, care 
should be taken to avoid solutions which merely aggra. 
vate current evils. Thus, in colonial countries it might be 
a mistake to repeat literally the forms of industrialization 
or capital development which occasioned so many ills 
in the past. Equally dangerous would be superstitious 
trust in mass production, excessive reliance upon world 
trade, or worship of the all-provident state. 

Other systems rejected, in rather cryptic terms, were 
the purely mathematical ap- 
proach to economic problems 
and purely quantitative meth- 

»,: Ods for achieving full employ- 
(fi/\¢ ment. Once again the Pope 
=- reiterated that man_ should 
control the economic system 
and not be its slave. Produc- 
tion should be organized for 
the purpose of consumption “wisely measured according 
to the needs and the dignity of men.” Man in his social 
and individual nature should be the starting point of any 
sound economic policy. 

To the Catholic scholars who read this message there 
was a slightly familiar tone. Easily detected was the 
spirit of the great Jesuit scholar, Heinrich Pesch, whose 
ideas can also be found in so much of Quadragesimo 
Anno. To us at NCWC it was also reminiscent of a favo- 
rite idea held by Rev. Raymond A. McGowan, that Cath- 
olics, using the sound conclusions of secular economic 
science, should strike out to develop on their own an 
integration based on the moral values embodied in the 
social encyclicals. 

The challenge to Catholic social scientists is to con- 
struct a bold program which will capture the allegiance 
of many who are disillusioned with the false ideas of the 
past. Europe in particular is groping for the light. Many 
there have rejected nineteenth-century capitalism. All fear 
communism. Some have tried doses of socialism, but are 
not too happy over the results. The situation is ripe for 
a fundamental, bedrock approach based on the dignity 
of man and God’s purpose in economic life. 

An observer at the meeting of the Fribourg delegates 
would feel optimistic about the eventual results of their 
collaboration in achieving the Pope’s aim. Here was gath- 
ered the intellectual élite among Catholic social scientists. 
The organization is young, vigorous and confident. It 
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seems an ideal center for international Catholic social 
thought. 

At the same time, one would wish for a greater partici- 
pation from the United States. It is true that we do not 
have the long tradition of Catholic scholarship enjoyed 
by Europe. But, whatever our shortcomings, our nation 
enjoys a position of political, economic and military 
leadership in the free world. If Americans in general 
must perforce become more international-minded, how 
much more should Catholic scholars, united by the bonds 
of a common faith. 


The co-determination 
problem in Germany 





William Solzbacher 





Co.perermination (Mitbestimmungsrecht), l\a- 
bor’s right to a say in management, has become a slogan 
of strife and conflict in Western Germany. A conference 
of management and labor representatives, held at Hat- 
tenheim (April, 1950), failed to reach agreement. The 
Adenauer Cabinet is known to have a bill in preparation 
on the subject, probably on the basis of a compromise 
proposal. This may produce a government crisis, since 
the Christian Democrats, the dominant Government party, 
have gone on record as supporters of co-determination, 
while their coalition partners, the Liberal Democrats and 
the German Party, are opposed to it. 

In addition to these two conflicts—labor vs. manage- 
ment, Christian Democrats vs. their coalition partners— 
there has been some dissension inside the religious 
groups, Catholic as well as Protestant, which for years 
have been advocates of co-determination. This has been 
especially true of the Catholics, who adopted a strongly- 
worded resolution advocating co-determination at the 
Bochum Katholikentag (Catholic Congress) in Septem- 
ber, 1949, but have since then aired a number of major 
and minor disagreements about the meaning and imple- 
mentation of the Bochum resolution. 

In Catholic circles, the speech which Pope Pius XII 
addressed to the International Congress of Social Studies 
and the International Christian Social Union at Rome on 
June 3, 1950 has clarified some of the points under dis- 
cussion. Although no particular country was mentioned 
in the speech as it appeared in the Osservatore Romano, 
it is obvious that the Pope was referring, at least in 
part, to the recent differences of opinion in Germany. As 
Rev. Benjamin L. Masse, S.J., pointed out in his AMERICA 
article of July 15, the Holy Father stated that labor has 
no strict right in justice to co-determination in economic 
matters. 

This was apparently a rebuke to some German Cath- 
olics who had made vague and exaggerated claims for 
their proposals, speaking of “‘co-determination” as a right 


Though many of us may be unable to travel to Europe, 
we can at least exchange ideas through the press. More 
Americans should be readers of and contributors to 
Politeia, the scholarly, multilingual periodical of the 
Fribourg Institute. Even more desirable, as a force for 
unity of thought, would be a subsidy for a completely 
English-language edition of this unique journal. 

Such were the thoughts inspired by the congress and 
the Pope’s message. To paraphrase Karl Marx, we might 
say to our fellow Catholics: “Scholars of the world, unite; 
you may free the world from its chains.” 


Since the social and political conflict waged in Ger- 

many over labor’s rights in management may have 

prompted the June 3 papal address, it warrants special 

consideration. Dr. Solzbacher, who reviews the contro- 

versy, was Foreign Relations Secretary of the Katho- 

lischer Gesellverein, a Catholic young workers’ organ-~ 
ization in Germany, prior to 1933. 


existing under natural law and alleging that German 
Catholics were the first to recognize it. Since natural 
law is the same in Germany, France, the United States, 
Venezuela and Afghanistan, such statements meant im- 
plicitly that what was being proposed was not merely a 
plan designed to meet the particular needs and problems 
of Germany, but the application of a principle of uni- 
versal validity. In addressing two international confer- 
ences vitally interested in the subject, the Pope refused 
to recognize the universal validity of the principle. 

Discussions in Hattenheim and Bonn, however, were 
not conducted in the name of abstract principles of 
natural law, but rather on the basis of what appeared to 
be necessary or useful from the point of view of specific 
political and economic conditions in Western Germany. 
It is also necessary to keep in mind that Catholics are a 
minority among the leaders of labor and management 
and that, in the opinion of many German leaders (not 
ali of them spokesmen of labor), there are in fact only 
two possibilities between which Germans may choose: 
“co-determination” based on a genuine partnership of 
management and labor, on the one hand, and socialism 
of the British, and possibly a more radical, brand, on 
the other. 

Some parts of the Pope’s speech (for instance, the 
warning against “organizations led from outside the 
establishment” claiming co-determination rights) do 
have a bearing on the practical details now under nego- 
tiation in Germany. The Pope’s main point, however, 
seems to refer primarily to imprudent theoretical claims 
made by some Catholic leaders. 

In reporting about negotiations and conflicting opin- 
ions in Germany, the German press and the few papers 
outside Germany which have shown some interest in the 
matter have largely overlooked the amazing amount of 
agreement that became evident in the Hattenheim talks, 
in spite of the final failure of the conference. Even con- 
cerning the problem of workers’ representation on the 
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boards of directors, the gap between the views did not 
seem to be unbridgeable. The labor unions asked for half 
the seats on the boards of all firms employing 1,000 
workers or more. Management representatives were will- 
ing to give the workers one-third of the seats. They made 
this concession dependent upon the condition that all 
workers’ representatives must be employes of the firm. 
The unions demanded the right to nominate outside 
union officials as well. 

Labor representatives on German boards of directors 
are not a complete innovation. Under a 1922 law one 
or two workers’ delegates (the number depending on the 
size of the board) were seated on the boards with ful! 
voting powers. The new plans constitute more than a 
difference in degree, however, because under the former 
arrangement there was merely a token representation of 
labor, while workers’ delegations holding one-third or 
one-half of the seats would constitute a formidable and, 
in many cases, a decisive power. 


- GERMAN vs, AMERICAN SET-UP 


Perhaps it is proper to explain here, for the sake of 
accuracy, that a German Aufsichtsrat corresponds large- 
ly, but not completely, to an American board of direc- 
tors. German stock corporations have three principa! 
organs: the Vorstand (corresponding to the officers of 
a corporation in this country), is an executive organ: 
the Aufsichtsrat (corresponding to a board of directors). 
is a supervisory and policy-making organ; the General- 
versammlung (general assembly) of stockholders has the 
function of electing the members of Vorstand and Auf- 
sichtsrat and of ratifying some of the major decisions of 
these bodies. In fact, the Aufsichtsrat, which controls the 
purse strings of the Vorstand, is by far the most impor- 
tant organ. The principal difference from the American 
system is the rule that no one may be a member of both 
the Vorstand and the Aufsichtsrat. In Germany these 
are two distinct bodies, while in America the officers (or 
the executive committee) usually constitute the inner 
circle of the board. Theoretically, a large workers’ repre- 
sentation on the Aufsichtsrat would not change the right 
of the stockholders to elect a Vorstand of their choice. 
In practice, however, since a Vorstand cannot operate 
successfully without the confidence of the Aufsichtsrat, 
they could hardly avoid placing workers’ representatives 
on the Vorstand as well. 

The German Labor Union Federation, founded last 
October and officially in operation since January 1, 1950, 
is now carrying out an intensive propaganda campaign for 
its “Proposals for the Reorganization of the German 
Economy.” Opponents of these proposals claim that their 
adoption would mean a form of “cold socialization,” 
i.e., the first step towards a Socialist system of produc- 
tion. Since a majority of union leaders are members of 
the Social Democratic Party, which is in opposition to 
the Adenauer Government, they are interested in co- 
determination, according to their critics, only as a 
stepping-stone to socialism and Adenauer’s overthrow. 

It is obvious that co-determination is not being dis- 
cussed entirely on its own merits, but that partisan 
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politics and electoral considerations enter into the pic. 
ture. A majority of both Socialist and Christian Demo. 
cratic labor leaders apparently would like to see the 
present Government coalition—with the center of gravity 
in the right wing and in the right center of the Christian 
Democratic Union—replaced by a coalition of Christian 
Democrats and Social Democrats, in which case the 
center of gravity would shift to the left wing of the 
Christian Democrats and the right wing of the Social 
Democrats. This is precisely the political location of 
most labor union leaders. 

The whole Christian Democratic Union and its Ba. 
varian affiliate, the Christian Social Union, are pledged 
to work for a system of co-determination, under the 
“Ahlen Program” of 1947, but the party’s left wing has 
been most vocal in advocating the establishment of such 
a system in the immediate future. The right wing of the 
Socialists seems to be rather close to the left wing of 
the Christian Democrats in this endeavor, except for the 
fact that there are two kinds of “moderates” in the Social 
Democratic Party: those whom one might call the “mod- 
erates by principle” and the “tactical moderates.” 


The Social Democratic Party of Germany is no longer 
a Marxist party, but neither is 
it anti-Marxist. Very few of its 
leaders have openly and com- 
pletely rejected the Marxist 
system of thought. A majority 
professes a considerably wa- 
tered-down brand of Marxism. 
Many pay lip service to the 
Marxist tradition in the Ger- 
man labor movement, but 
have long since given up any 
dreams about a Socialist so- 
ciety of the Marxist type. They want, in fact, nothing 
but more rights and better living conditions for labor in 
a social order based on cooperation and justice. Others, 
however, have moderated their demands only because 
they know that for the time being there is no chance of 
achieving socialism and the outright abolition of private 
ownership of the means of production. They try to obtain 
for the workers as much as they can get now, but are fully 
prepared to renew their call for a system of full-blown 
socialism if and when the situation Jooks more favorable. 

For the Christian Democrats—right wing, left wing 
and center—the problem of co-determination is thus in- 
evitably linked to the problem of the party’s relations 
with the Socialists. Indirectly, this is bound to have 
repercussions on the discussion of the problem in relig- 
ious organizations. Among the Catholics, who have dis- 
cussed co-determination in their organizations and peri- 
odicals ever since the end of the Nazi regime, there is 
little disagreement about the principle. There are con- 
siderable differences of opinion, however, about the 
“how much” and the “how soon.” 

Among the leading Catholic periodicals, the monthly 
Frankfurter Hefte may be considered as the principal 
advocate of the “maximalists,” the weekly Rheinischer 
Merkur as the spokesman of the “minimalists.” The 
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“maximalists” often quote the resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Bochum Katholikentag and the speech 
made on this occasion by Rev. Hermann Joseph Schmitt, 
General Ecclesiastical Adviser of the Catholic Workers’ 
Guilds of Western Germany. The “minimalists” reply 
by quoting a comment on the Bochum resolution by 
Cardinal Frings, Archbishop of Cologne. The resolution 
of the Katholikentag reads as follows: 


Man must be the center of all economic considera- 
tions, both in the nation’s economy as a whole and 
in each of its units. The right of co-determination 
for all who work must be recognized in social, em- 
ployment and economic problems. Co-determination 
is a natural right in an order such as God wants and 
must be recognized in the same manner as the right 
of property. 
Father Schmitt’s statement contained these sentences: 


The seventy-third Congress of German Catholics has 
the merit of having adopted unanimously the unlim- 
ited right of co-determination of the workers. For 
the first time in history, the Catholics of a nation— 
industrialists, businessmen and workers—have de- 
cided unanimously to recognize the worker as some- 
one entitled to equal rights as a member of the eco- 
nomic social order. 

Cardinal Frings, on the other hand, declared shortly 

after the Katholikentag: 


The problem is very complicated, and the reso- 
lution is so categorical and general that it requires 
a commentary to avoid misunderstandings. Co-de- 
termination is referred to in the resolution as “a 
natural right in an order such as God wants.” This 
means that it is something very natural and proper, 
something which in the present state of socio-eco- 
nomic development cannot be opposed any longer in 
principle. If the right of co-determination is said to 
exist in the field of social, employment and eco- 
nomic problems, this does not necessarily mean 
that it should be equally inclusive in each of these 
three fields or even that it should exist to an un- 
limited extent in all of them. Economic common- 
sense alone would make this appear unreasonable. 
In handling current routine business, management 
must be independent if the firm is to be able to 
operate normally and to guarantee the livelihood of 
its workers. A right of economic co-determination 
could be established in stock corporations, for in- 
stance, by placing workers’ representatives on the 
boards of directors, in other enterprises by giving 
the workers information about profits and the 
financial situation. Workers must be given a 
say, especially in decisions which may concern the 
closing of a plant and may involve the existence 
and livelihood of hundreds of thousands of wage 
earners. 

The legal introduction of the right of co-determ- 
ination cannot be achieved overnight, but will neces- 
sarily be the final result of a long development 
during which the methods and effects of co-determ- 
ination can be tried out in prosperous as well as 
less prosperous times, in various classes of large. 
medium-sized and small plants, in individually 
owned firms as well as corporations. Social experi- 
ments in England should recommend caution. The 
direction in which we should go has been clearly 
indicated. There are many beginnings of co-de- 
termination. But we have still a long way to go. 

The same is true with regard to the establishment 


of a vocational order. The ideas presented by Pope 
Pius XI are magnificent and are increasingly given 
wider recognition. There are numerous beginnings 
in the right direction. But just as Rome was not built 
in one day, the realization of this truly revolutionary 
idea will require time. 
The statements by Cardinal Frings and Father Schmitt 
are not necessarily contradictory in substance, although 
there is an obvious difference in emphasis. Even Father 
Schmitt’s use of the word “unlimited” and the Cardinal’s 
statement that co-determination cannot exist “to an un- 
limited extent” are not mutually exclusive. Father 
Schmitt’s “unlimited” apparently referred to the num- 
ber of economic sectors covered by the right of co-de- 
termination, while Cardinal Frings emphasized that such 
a right cannot be “unlimited” in substance. Co-determina- 
tion means partnership between capital and labor. In 
every partnership, the rights of one partner are neces- 
sarily “limited” by those of the other. 


Papa. DISTINCTIONS 


The Pope’s speech of June 3 took up the distinction 
made in the Katholikentag resolution and in Cardinal 
Frings’ statement, mentioning three kinds of co-de- 
termination: in social, employment and economic affairs. 
In the English translation of the Pope’s speech, this 
distinction was bound to lose part of xs clarity, because 
management-labor relations in this country have not been 
discussed in the same terms. The Pope reaffirmed his sup- 
port for equal rights of labor and management 
(“parity”) in “social policy” (collective bargaining on 
wages and working conditions) and “on the occupational 
level” (hiring and firing of workers, industry-wide plan- 
ning), where “a well-ordered policy will still have to 
make it more effective than it has been up to now.” The 
English translation says: “a principle... which a policy 
on the occupational level would validate even more 
effectively.” 

Only when it comes to the third kind of co-determina- 
tion (which the French original calls “le droit de co- 
gestion économique”) does the Pope state that, “in the 
light of principles and facts, the right to economic co- 
determination, which is being claimed, is outside the 
sphere of these possible achievements.” 

In all negotiations conducted so far in Germany, repre- 
sentatives of labor have declared that they wish the bene- 
fits of personal initiative and personal responsibility, on 
which the Pope laid great stress, to be preserved in any 
system of co-determination. The question of how this can 
be done, however, is far from solved. 

The Pope did not refer directly to the membership of 
labor representatives on the boards of directors of indus- 
trial firms, but seemed to condemn the demand that labor 
unions should have the right to choose labor representa- 
tives even from outside the firm’s own labor force. The 
Pope’s statement is not as obsolute, however, as it might 
seem at first, because he also condemned capital’s “mis- 
takes,” which consisted in “withdrawing the management 
of means of production from the personal responsibility 
of the private owner (individual or company) and trans- 
ferring this management to the responsibility of anony- 
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mous, corporate groups.” Labor leaders might say that, 
German stock corporations being what they are, with a 
large part of actual control vested in banks and other 
bodies “outside the establishment,” labor representatives 
from “outside” would be nothing but a counterpoise 
against representatives of capital whose primary interests 
are outside the firm. 

As could be expected, those in Germany who have op- 
posed large-scale co-determination in economic matters 
have hailed the Pope’s speech as a confirmation of their 
views. The Editor-in-Chief of the Rheinischer Merkur, 
Dr. Otto B. Roegele, stated that “Germany has come to 
the end of a dangerous road on which it was in danger 
of going astray”; it “began at Bochum and has kept many 
valuable energies tied up for months.” The Merkur, he 
claimed, had defended its position in “a brilliant isola- 
tion in the Christian public” (most Catholic and Protes- 


How treat Tito? 


Edward Duff 








Has THE UNITED STATES a policy towards Yugo- 
slavia? Recent events have shockingly demonstrated that 
we had no thought-out policy on Korea until the evening 
of June 25. A grim-faced President Truman flew back 
from Independence, Missouri, to tell a hastily gathered 
meeting of amazed advisors what our responsibility in the 
Far East was and what our course of action would be. 
The Korean crisis accelerates the need of hard-headed 
decisions on how we propose to treat Tito. It also illus- 
trates the complexities of the problem of a correct policy 
on Yugoslavia. Though marked for extinction by the 
Soviets, Tito remains hostile to America, to democracy, to 
Western ideals. 

That hostility was most recently displayed during the 
Korean crisis. Tito’s Talleyrand, Dr. Ales Bebler, cast the 
lone opposing vote when the UN Security Council deter- 
mined to furnish assistance “to repel the armed attack 
[against the Republic of Korea] and to restore inter- 
national peace and security in the area.” The war in 
Korea, Dr. Bebler explained, was the aftermath of dividing 
geographical areas into spheres of influence. During this 
critical moment in the life of the United Nations, Tito’s 
representative on the Security Council maintained a nice 
impartiality in his condemnation of the Soviets and the 
West. He thus followed the line of Vladimir Popovitch, 
Tito’s new Ambassador to Washington. Writing in 
Komunist, official organ of the Central Committee of the 
Yugoslav Communist Party, on June 1, Mr. Popovitch, 
formerly an Assistant Foreign Minister, declared that 
American foreign policy has been and continues to be 
“imperialistic.” Soviet foreign policy is no better, he 
conceded. It represents “the same danger for the inde- 
pendence of some nations as the policy of the imperialist 
Powers.” 
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tant publications having defended “maximalist” views) 
and has now been fully justified. The Merkur also at. 
tacked those German labor leaders who claimed that the 
Pope’s speech “did not concern” them because it dealt 
with general principles rather than concrete programs, 

It is obvious that in the German “co-determination” 
discussion a great many points still need clarification, 
The Pope’s speech has greatly hastened this clarification, 
at least on the level of basic principles. 

Regardless of the form in which “co-determination” 
may eventually be achieved in Germany, this will be one 
social reform in which most of the thinking and much 
of the action originated in religious circles, both Catholic 
and Protestant, outside partisan politics. More than ever, 
religious people are deeply concerned with what Pope 
Pius XII, in his speech of June 3, called “the demands 
of human dignity” in the economic and social order, 


Among the many question marks in American policy. 
making minds as the cold war turns hot, the one fol- 
lowing Tito’s name looms large. The pros and cons 
that must be weighed in formulating our policy toward 
pivotal Yugoslavia are here surveyed by Father Duff 
of the AMERICA staff. 


Mr. Popovitch’s manners are somewhat unusual in an 
ambassador accredited to a supposedly friendly Power. 
Americans should be grateful, perhaps, that the oppro- 
brium is shared. Three years ago, the West was the single 
target of Yugoslav enmity. Speaking under the glass roof 
of Yugoslavia’s pink and yellow Parliament Hall on 
March 31, 1947, Tito declared without qualification that 
the United States and Great Britain were plotting war in 
the Balkans. As if an apologia were needed, the much- 
bemedaled Marshal added: “We work with the Soviet 
Union, because it is the only country that does not 
threaten our independence.” A month before, in a speech 
he made to the “shock workers” of Belgrade, Great Britain 
had somehow been forgotten. America, Tito insisted on 
February 9, was sowing the seeds of war and was the 
greatest enemy of peace. 

Today, Tito is in trouble. With strident shouts he points 
directly to the Soviet Union as the country that threatens 
the independence of Yugoslavia, that has imposed a 
stifling economic blockade, that is massing troops and 
menacing her borders. Tito, of course, has warrant for his 
worry. Bulgarian patrols are being sent across the border 
to capture Yugoslav frontier guards in order to discover 
from them the distribution of Tito’s army. The entire 
civilian population of a ten-mile security zone along the 
Hungarian-Yugoslav frontier has been forcibly evacuated. 
A Soviet flotilla has been maneuvering in the Danube. 
obstructing navigation to Belgrade and endangering 
Yugoslav vessels that have strayed unknowingly into the 
unposted gunfire area. Four hundred thousand Hungarian. 
Rumanian, Bulgarian and Albanian troops would march 
at Moscow’s bidding. These satellite armies would flesh 
out the nine Red divisions regularly stationed on the 
Yugoslav frontiers. Perhaps most menacing of all was the 
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announcement of the Moscow radio on July 15: “In 
Yugoslavia, the Fascist Tito clique is playing Syngman 
Rhee’s part and is repeatedly carrying out provocations 
along the borders of the People’s Democracies in Eastern 
Europe.” Tito doesn’t need any interpreter to remind him 
what happened to Syngman Rhee’s country. 

The United Nations Special Commission on the Balkans 
also thinks Tito is in for trouble. On July 18 the Com- 
mittee unanimously asked Secretary General Trygve Lie 
to alert the UN members about a provocative article in the 
current Cominform journal. Though the commission’s reso- 
lution dealt specifically with the article’s charges of Greek, 
British and American attack planned against Albania and 
Bulgaria, it went on to remark: “Current history shows that 
aggression has frequently been preceded by propaganda 
accusing the intended victim of ‘aggressive intentions.’ ” 
The Cominform has been thundering accusations against 
Tito, charging him explicitly with building military air- 
fields for the use of the Americans. Tito’s propaganda 
chief, Milovan Djilas, protested in a speech before the 
Yugoslav Peace Conference on July 17 that the charges 
were groundless, that his Government was neutral in the 
struggle between East and West. Will the Cominform, 
which met in Berlin the week following, be prepared to 
accept the Tito thesis of neutrality? Can America? 
President Truman declared on July 19: “The attack on 
Korea makes it plain beyond all doubt that communism 
has passed beyond the use of subversion to conquer inde- 
pendent nations and will now use armed invasion and 
war.” 

How should we treat Tito in this crisis for him and for 
the West? 

We can stand apart, letting Stalin and Tito settle their 
feud by war. It would be settled soon. Despite Tito’s 
public muscle-flexing, it is absurd to think of the Yugo- 
slav army standing off a Soviet attack. In 1941 the Nazis 
crushed Yugoslav armed resistance in about a week. The 
expectation that Tito could carry on a popularly-supported 
guerrilla warfare should not be exaggerated. His 60,000 
militia, serving in each town and village as the armed 
instrument of the local Soviets or “people’s committees” 
and associated with the “people’s courts,” are a byword 
of oppression. The 48,000 armed members of Interior 
Minister Rankovich’s Secret Police (UDBA) rival in pop- 
ularity the hated Gestapo in Germany. The Yugoslav army, 
theoretically ready to grow from 300,000 to a million 
men, is made up of peasants and workers living under a 
tyrannical regime and led by despised Communists. 
You have to live under Communists, it should be remem- 
bered, really to hate them. Can this band of international 
gangsters be expected to sustain a national defense effort? 
The popularity of the regime has a great deal to do with 
the morale of a people in wartime, as we are learning to 
our embarrassment in South Korea. Let Big Joe Stalin 
and Little Joe Broz fight it out and the Soviets will 
promptly be entrenched on the Adriatic. 

We can, on the other hand, offer Tito unconditional 
support. This seems to be our present policy. We have 
already given him a loan of $36.7 million (the British 
gave £6 million more) and have been sedulously careful 


to offer no political suggestions to a tyrant likely to fight 
Stalin. Dr. Peter Viereck, professor of European and 
Russian history at Mount Holyoke College, advocates an 
outright, public, unqualified American guarantee to de- 
fend Yugoslavia with our arms. By so doing we could 
make the coming month, he believes, the “Thirty Days 
that Unmade the World.” 

Tito’s American partisans, it is worth knowing, include 
many disillusioned liberals who have shifted their pil- 
grimage route from the Mecca of Moscow to the Medina 
of Belgrade. Unlike Dr. Viereck, they are finding their 
faith renewed by the myth of a “worker’s paradise,” 
blooming this time in Titoland. Prominent among the 
pilgrims are O. John Rogge, Louis Adamic, Jo Davidson 
and William S. Gailmore, of the old National Council of 
the Arts, Sciences and Professions troupe. They are pro- 
moting the distinction between “good” Communists of 
the Tito type, and “bad” Communists of the Stalinist 
stripe. Yet in all the hundreds of thousands of words of 
mutual abuse that have issued from Moscow and Belgrade 
since Rude Pravo, organ of the Communist Party in 
Czechoslovakia, announced on June 28, 1948 the expul- 
sion of Tito’s state from the Cominform, there has not 
been the slightest suggestion of any concrete difference 
between the Communist regimes of Yugoslavia and of the 
Soviets, nor any evidence that the people of Yugoslavia 
resent the cppression under Tito less than the Russians 
hate their Kremlin masters. 

A third possible policy would provide unlimited but 
conditional support. It should be made absolutely clear to 
Russia that an armed attack on Yugoslavia will not be 
tolerated. But the extent of our direct help—economic and 
military—to Tito should be made dependent on his intro- 
ducing concrete reforms, reforms primarily aimed at 
securing political and religious freedom. Such a policy is 
supported by an Eastern European expert, Peter Meyer, 
writing in the June Commentary. 

Is not such a policy calculated to drive Tito back into 
the arms of the Soviets? Hardly. There is no turning 
back for the Belgrade bullies. As they well know, that way 
lies madness, forced confessions, spectacle trials and the 
ignominous deaths meted out to heretics. They can expect 
no more mercy than Tito showed toward Mihailovitch and 
even his own wartime chief of staff, Jovanovitch. 

We are learning in South Korea the cost to morale of 
the dubiously popular government. In our defense of 
Europe we cannot afford to carry the weight of Yugoslav 
enmity against the tyrant Tito. We should use Tito as a 
deserter from the enemy who has been forced to seek 
terms, terms that can be made mutually profitable. For 
our own self-protection, if for no higher motive, we must 
see that an end is put to his monstrous and systematic 
oppression of human liberties, his crowded concentration 
camps, his vicious secret police, his one-ticket elections, 
his corruption of youth, his pillaging of poor peasants, 
his implacable persecution of religion. (The Italian 
Catholic Action organization has counted 1,954 priests 
killed, arrested or deported in Yugoslavia under Tito.) 
The Yugoslav people, miners and merchants, farmers, sea- 
farers, laborers, will ultimately settle Josip Broz’ fate. 
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(Since June 24 the following Associates of 
AMERICA renewed their memberships. The 
Editors were warned that people don’t 
bother about such things during the sum- 
mer. Hence they are doubly grateful for 
such abundant evidence of continuing con- 
cern for America’s progress. In the vaca- 
tion issue of our confidential bulletin, 
Insipe AMERICA, out August 15, we will 
describe “More Power to AMERICA” proj- 
ects which our generous Associates are 
making possible. Their assistance encour- 
ages the Editors to face with confidence 
the critical days ahead. Thanks from all 
of us——TueE Epitors) 
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Canon Stokes on 
Church and State 





Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. 





‘x A MONUMENTAL three-volume work totaling 
2,777 pages, Anson Phelps Stokes, for many years secre- 
tary of Yale University, has made a vast survey of the 
relations between Church and State in this country since 
colonial times. (Church and State in the United States. 
By Anson Phelps Stokes. Harper. 3v. 936, 799, 1042pp. 
$25.) The book, we are told, was some eleven years in 
the making. A glance at the 116-page, double-column, 
fine-print Index will assure the reader that not many items 
relevant to the subject have been overlooked. The pub- 
lishers inform us that the book contains roughly one-and- 
a-half million words, 115 illustrations, a description of 
300 books in the Bibliography and 600 entries in a useful 
Table of Dates. This writer nourishes a grievance because 
the publishers have elected to mass the references at the 
back of each volume, instead of printing them as footnotes 
at the bottom of each page, where they belong—a serious 
and needless inconvenience. 

In his last chapter (III, p. 698), Canon Stokes tells us 
what he had in mind in writing the book. He wanted to 
show, he says, “the close relations between religion and 
democracy; between religious freedom and religious and 
civic responsibility; and between personal religious free- 
dom and public responsibility.” Earlier he states that he 
designed the book to be largely documentary so as to 
give the context of every important statement. In pursuing 
this objective he has been fairly successful. 

The author’s method of presentation is twofold: it is 
historical up to the end of the Civil War in “Book I,” 
ending at page 254 of volume II, and analytical of “mod- 
ern and contemporary problems” in “Book II,” compris- 
ing the rest of the work. His intention was obviously 
never to give one side of a question under consideration 
without giving the other side. 

This plan involved a calculated risk. For instance, I 
have read a 4,000-word review of Church and State in 
the United States in the Washington Post, in which Rabbi 
Lazaron, hitherto considered an apostle of anti-bigotry, 
quoted many passages which tell against Catholics and 
very few of the many passages in the three volumes in 
their favor. I could just as easily fill this article with 
Canon Stokes’ acknowledgements of Catholic contribu- 
tions to American welfare and of our true position on 
Church and State. 

In other words, Canon Stokes is no Blanshard. In fact, 
in one long passage (III, pp. 480-485), after presenting 
Blanshard’s thesis of the essential un-Americanism of 
Catholicism, he lists, under eight headings and with many 
details, a large number of facts omitted by Blanshard, in 
such a way as to destroy his reliability. 
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The author is primarily interested in showing hew in 
the past the various religious groups in the United States 
adjusted themselves in practice to the American system 
of government. Readers will be particularly interested in 
the three chapters devoted to the Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish efforts in this direction (I, pp. 720-884), and to 
another section in Chapter XXIII (III, pp. 454-559) in 
which the same efforts are considered in some detail with 
reference to the contemporary scene. 


With several of Canon Stokes’ assumptions all Cath- 
olics, and many Protestants, will be in sharp disagree- 
ment. For instance, at one point (III, p. 461) he seems to 
accept the essential relativ- 
ity of truth. Shortly there- 
after (p. 475) he attributes 
to Catholics a doctrine of 
papal “sovereignty” which 
is unacceptable. At many 
other places in all three 
volumes he seems to agree 
that the State, the political 
society with supreme authority in temporal affairs, is also 
the supreme moral authority in personal conduct. At other 
points he seems to accept the unethical doctrine that what- 
ever is legal is also necessarily moral. This is particularly 
true in his treatment of educational questions. Instances 
of such uncritical assumptions could be multiplied if 
space were available. 

On the other hand, Dr. Stokes is on the side of the 
angels in most of his expositions of current Church-State 
relations. For instance, he consistently maintains the posi- 
tion that while Church and State are distinct societies, 
they should cooperate for the common good, and have, 
as a matter of fact, cooperated throughout our history. He 
also seems to be aware, however vaguely, that this coop- 
eration is in grave danger today. 





Indeed, this treatise points up the major issue that 
confronts Canon Stokes and all those Protestants who 
may be classified as moderate. By the very writing of 
this book the author has exposed himself and many others 
of his persuasion to this unavoidable dilemma: they must 
either accept the so-called “American separation of 
Church and State” as meaning a complete divorce be- 
tween religion and politics, or they must accept the 
American tradition in which morals and religion have 
furnished the ultimate criteria of our political ideals and 
conduct. In view of the opinions they hold, as attested by 
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this documentary work, one wonders how they can con- 
sistently embrace either alternative. 

There is no doubt that Canon Stokes accepts the second 
alternative. He accepts it in many ways in all three vol- 
umes. Even at the end of his work he admits that “nearly 
90 per cent of Christian leaders in America accept as a 
major objective . . . the attempt to Christianize the social 
order.” In fact, he goes so far as to say (III, p. 671): 
“It is also generally agreed that the Church (sic) should 
not identify itself with political causes unless there is 
some grave moral issue at stake” (italics mine). This is 
the same as saying that organized religion has exercised, 
and should constantly exercise, an indirect moral power 
over public affairs. He certainly claims this indirect power 
for the Protestant sects. 

But from certain emphases here and there one can 
gather the impression that he only grudgingly allows this 
power to Catholics. The reason for the distinction is that 
our main governing body lies outside American national 
boundaries, or, as we would say, is universal, that is, 
Catholic. In fact, these volumes show clearly that it is 
the catholicism of the Catholic Church (and not neces- 
sarily its proclaimed position as the one, true, historical 
Church of Christ) that is the real stumbling-block for 
even such fair-minded Protestants as Canon Stokes. 

To give just one instance, this attitude appears in his 
treatment of the famous Smith-Marshall controversy in 
1928. Mr. Marshall, it will be recalled, rested his case 
against Catholics in this country on the contrast between 
the monarchical spiritual government within the Catholic 
Church and the self-governing system of political democ- 
racy in American society. Catholics, in Mr. Marshall’s 
opinion, must therefore be anti-democratic in politics. 
Canon Stokes seems to agree. But the facts will show. 
as the late U.S. Senator John Sharp Williams said on 
a famous occasion, that the more Catholics (especially 
the Irish) feel the hand of authority in religion, the more 
likely they are to fight for liberty in politics. There is an 
inner logic here which escapes Canon Stokes. 

The question of Federal aid to parochial schools seems 
to this writer to play a disproportionate role in the whole 
secular drama of Church-State relations as unfolded in 
this work. Dr. Stokes makes much of the statement of 
Cardinal Spellman on August 6, 1949, which put an end 
to the controversy with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. He feels 
that this statement, which, as he interprets it, concedes 
the unconstitutionality of all Federal aid to parochial 
schools, will bring religious-educational peace. He over- 
looks the previous statement of the bishops of the United 
States, “The Christian in Action,” November 21, 1948, 
which the Cardinal signed. The bishops therein explicitly 
maintained that the First Amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution does not exclude Federal aid to religious institu- 
tions, provided there is no discrimination between them. 
The official interpretation of the First Amendment by the 
U.S. Supreme Court, of course, maintains the opposite. 
While the Court’s decision is legally binding, citizens who 
believe the Court in error can work for the reversal of its 
opinion. 
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This is still the Catholic position in this country. 
Catholics oppose the McCollum decision, which they hope 
will be materially revised by the Supreme Court. Canon 
Stokes accepts the McCollum decision in its entirety, and 
even seems to desire an extension of it, though his own 
volumes in many places afford copious reasons for taking 
an opposite attitude. 

I do not wish to give the impression that this is an 
anti-Catholic work. It is far from it. In most instances our 
side is given full consideration. Dr. Stokes frequently 
goes out of his way to refute accusations which are made 
against us. As is inevitable in a work of such vast scope, 
he can, of course, be challenged on many details of fact 
and opinion. 

Canon Stokes himself, however, is entrapped in the 
essential American dilemma. He is firmly convinced that 
America’s school children must be brought up in the 
knowledge and love of God and of His Son, Jesus Christ. 
He also believes that America’s public affairs must be 
conducted according to the natural law of morality, which 
is God’s eternal law as discovered by human reason. On 
these two essential points of his work, Catholics can go 
along with him. But he is also confronted with the current 
Protestant teaching that anything legislated by Congress 
or decreed by a Federal Court necessarily imposes a 
binding moral obligation to comply. This is a real dilem- 
ma. It is a question of the competence of the political 
authority: may it or may it not decree a theological 
position as binding on American citizens, as the Supreme 
Court did in the McCollum case? Canon Stokes’ work does 
not solve this essential dilemma. 


The pool of God 

There was nothing in the Virgin’s soul that belonged to 
the Virgin— 

No word, no thought, no image, no intent. 


She was a pure, transparent pool reflecting 
God, only God. 


She held His burnished day, she held His night 
Of planet-glow or shade inscrutable. 

God was her sky and she who mirrored Him 
Became a firmament. 


When I so much as turn my thoughts toward her 
My spirit is enisled in her repose. 

And when I gaze into her selfless depths 

An anguish in me grows 

To hold such blueness and to hold such fire. 

I pray to hollow out my earth and be 

Filled with these waters of transparency. 


I think a man could die of this desire, 
Seeing himself dry earth or stubborn sod. 
Oh, to become a pure pool like the Virgin. 
Water that lost the semblances of water 
And was a sky like God. 
Jessica Powers 
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Call to suffering 


—_—— 


THE WAY OF DIVINE LOVE 








By Sister Josefa Menendez. Newman. 
499p. $4.25 


The perfect review of this astonishing 
book is found in the fifteen-page “con- 
clusion” that forms the book’s last 
chapter. It is written with some mis- 
givings by Father Charmot, a Jesuit, 
and done so beautifully that it defies 
condensation. Anyone who wishes seri- 
ously to evaluate The Way of Divine 
Love will find in that “conclusion” the 
thoughtful, serious, enthusiastic ap- 
praisal that the book warrants. Shorter 
reviews like this can do it only scant 
justice. There are so many facets that 
give it luster, there is such intensity of 
purpose, such wealth of spiritual ex- 
perience, such devastating demands on a 
young girl’s soul, such “de profundis” 
appeals from the Sacred Lover, such an 
insight into the Mystical Body, such an 
evolution of Victimhood and so much 
more, that a reviewer scarcely knows 
where to start.'At most, he can record 
merely an impression of the book’s tre- 
mendous worth, and enter a plea that 
it be read, reread and made known far 
and wide to all who honor and love the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus and to all who 
need to renew their love. 

The author is Our Lord Himself. 
Page after page records the “message” 


that He dictated to a lay-sister in the 
Congregation of the Sacred Heart, a 
quiet, unobtrusive little nobody, ' Josefa 
Menendez, uprooted from her loved 
Spain to begin her religious life in 
Poitiers, in France, some thirty years 
ago. Were she living today she would 
be sixty years old. But she went home 
to God after only four years in religion, 
four years of interior turmoil, pain, 
jubilation, doubt and positive terror 
such as are rare in all the annals of 
mysticism. Her experiences were pub- 
lished in 1938, under the title Un Appel 
a L’Amour, with ecclesiastical sanction 
and approbation. Their effect was im- 
mediate. There was a clamor for trans- 
lations into all languages, and as the 
clamor grew more and more insistent, 
the present volume, splendidly enlarged 
and enriched with foreword, appendices 
and marvelous index, came to us for 
our edification. 

No false claims are made. There is 
no effort to anticipate or to force recog- 
nition of the “message” as privately 
revealed. What there is is a straight- 
forward presentation of God’s ‘working 
on a soul that He selects as messenger 
and victim. She is to herald again, in 
echo to Saint Augustine and Saint Mar- 
garet Mary, the heart-hunger of God 
for recognition and returned love. Her 
written words, preserved by religious 
superiors, are to proclaim the urgency 
of love that drives the Sacred Heart in 
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quest of souls. But, more than her 
words, she herself, reluctant victim of 
God’s choosing, is to trumpet the truth 
of divine longing. Her very being is 
consumed in the fire of intimacy with 
Christ. Victim for sin, intimate of 
transport and agony, cross and light, 
thorns and consolation — all that was 
“self” was burnt out of her in a series 
of dreadful experiences that are too 
other-worldly for human description. 
In fact, they are frankly terrifying. As 
Sister Josefa plays out the role of vic- 
tim, she illustrates alarmingly the hor- 
ror God has of sin, and the heavy exac- 
tions made on His chosen ones by way 
of reparation. 

The story has beautiful and consol- 
ing aspects. But the overtones ring with 
warnings. 'They alert us to the terrible 
dangers of the day, the war on God, 
the growing defeatism, the complacent 
mediocrity, the craze for comfort. It 
seems we need the record of this con- 
temporary, this obscure little nun, to 
startle and shock us, until once again 
we read values through the mind of 
God. R. J. McInnis, S.J. 
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Latin-American tragi-comedy 





GUESTS OF DON LORENZO 





By Robert Pick. Lippincott. 350p. $3. 


Don Lorenzo’s guests are three fugitive 
Nazis, two of them Germans and the 
third a quisling Belgian, who take 
refuge in 1945 in a Latin republic 
which has certain haunting resem- 
blances to Bolivia. The three refugees, 
hidden out in a hacienda near the 
frontier town of Murcia by a henchman 
of Colonel Lorenzo Requesens, are in- 
cidental to the main narrative. Don 
Lorenzo and his curious ups and downs 
from national hero to national scape- 
goat provide Mr. Pick with his central 
theme. 

There was nothing wrong with Lo- 
renzo Requesens that a little less am- 
bition, a little less pride, a little more 
honor and a great deal more under- 
standing would not have cured. When 
he suppressed the revolt of 1931 he 
proved himself an able and courageous 
soldier, albeit merciless. By marrying 
a North American heiress even after 
the stock-market crash had left her 
penniless he had shown a streak of gal- 
lantry. His concern for the Requesens 
name, his streak of filial piety, were 
not unattractive. 

But the years when he was shunted 
out of the way as an attaché in Berlin 
had done their worst to Don Lorenzo. 
He was recalled home in disgrace in 
1941. His rides with the Luftwaffe to 
watch them strafe Warsaw were not 
forgotten in a country which had thrown 
in its lot with the Allies. Then the war’s 
ending brought disillusion. It suited an 
army junta well to reclaim Colonel 
Requesens and to jockey him into office 
as Minister of War. 

In his blind conceit, Requesens had 
not questioned the fact that the junta 
was headed by his chief rival, a cunning 
mestizo, up from the ranks. He did not 
realize until he had nearly run out his 
string that he had been engineered into 
office to be destroyed, or rather to de- 
stroy himself. When the end came, it 
was not heroic but bloodless and humil- 
iating. Requesens had relieved his Nazi 
guests of a considerable fortune in 
American dollars. At the end, as the 
price of escape, he was in turn relieved 
of the loot by a cunning businessman 
from a neighboring country. (The latter 
figure, by the way, bears an almost 
libelous resemblance to an actual South 
American magnate.) 

The author, an Austrian by birth, has 
clothed his novel with a wealth of cir- 
cumstance in the European manner. 
Yet, in spite of the detailed description 
—or perhaps because of it—Mr. Pick 
has not given his characters much flesh. 
Lorenzo Requesens’ motivations are 
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clear enough; it is easy to see how the 
Latino aristocrat of a certain type 
through ambition and pride of place 
can lend himself to dubious political 
movements and forfeit his personal 
honor. Yet the whole reads like a blue- 
print of a man’s rise and fall rather 
than the full story. Some of the minor 
characters are better realized. Indeed, 
the less wordage Mr. Pick expends 
upon a character, the more clearly does 
he seem to portray him. 

Water O’HEARN 


Handy compendium 





THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN LAW: 
THE LAW MAKERS 


By James Willard Hurst. Little Brown. 
502p. $5.50 


The author, a Professor of Law at the 
University of Wisconsin, has put to- 
gether a series of essays which, as he 
states in his prefatory note, “outlines 
the growth of the principal agencies of 
law” during a period of one hundred 
and fifty years from 1790. After a short 
introduction he takes up successively 
“The Legislature,” “The Courts,” in- 
cluding their structure in both our State 
and Federal systems; “The Selection 
and Tenure of Judges and Their Social 
Functions,” “The Constitution Makers,” 
including the constitution-making proc- 
esses; “The Bar,” including its char- 
acter and uses; and finally “The Execu- 
tive and the Administrative Process.” 
There is a closing chapter entitled 
“Prospectus for Legal History.” 

The author points out that “this is 
not a study made chiefly from original 
sources,” although he adds that “pri- 
mary sources have been tapped at vari- 
ous points.” His purpose is “to inter- 
pret already available but generally 
scattered materials.” The many state- 
ments of fact in his text, accordingly, 
are not documented, but at the end 
there are some twenty pages of refer- 
ences to decisions of the courts, books 
and articles that bear on the topics he 
discusses. His method of treatment in 
the main is to set forth the relevant 
facts so far as they are discoverable 
and to state frankly when they are not, 
with little or no attempt to philoso- 
phize about them. 

Mr. Hurst is especially interested in 
developing the social and economic 
factors that underlie, or may be of sig- 
nificance in, his various topics. Thus he 
points out that in both State and Fed- 
eral legislative bodies, lawyers and 
farmers together during the period un- 
der consideration constituted generally 
from forty to sixty per cent of the mem- 
bers; and that in Congress the percent- 
age of lawyers was strikingly higher, 
running on occasion to seventy-five per 
cent of the membership. He notes the 
preponderance of “white collar” men 











and the absence of any significant num. 
ber of laboring men as legislators. 

In discussing the uses of the bar, he 
goes into considerable economic detail 
bearing on the size of law firms, in. 
comes of lawyers, alleged “overcrowd- 
ing” at the bar and sources of legal 
business. This is perhaps not unnatural 
in one who served as a law secretary 
to Mr. Justice Brandeis of the United 
States Supreme Court. For, as the av. 
thor states (p. 334), it was Brandeis 
who, when at the bar, first developed a 
new technique in brief-writing. In Mul. 
ler vs. Oregon he submitted a brief con- 
taining two pages of conventional legal 
argument and over one hundred pages 
of social and economic facts and an. 
alysis. 

Evidently the author leans to an eco. 
nomic interpretation of our history. 
Thus, in his introductory chapter, he 
begins with this paragraph: “There is 
a great deal in the early history of the 
United States which has made it natural 
for people to think about public ques. 
tions as legal issues. Men wanted na- 
tional independence for economic reas- 
ons, but they said they wanted it be- 
cause their legal rights were invaded.” 
It is almost needless to point out that 
there would be disagreement with this 
statement on the part of many compe- 
tent to speak with authority. 

On the whole, however, Professor Hurst 
has produced an interesting account of 
the factors that have contributed to the 
development of our law since we became 
an independent nation. While most of 
the book deals with matters broadly 
familiar to well-educated lawyers, it 
gathers the materials conveniently into 
one place. To those who are not law- 
yers the book should prove to be of in- 
terest and value in acquainting them 
with the development of our legal in- 
stitutions. Ic¢naTrus M. WILKINSON 





CAPTAIN SAM GRANT 





By Lloyd Lewis. Little, Brown. 430p. 
$6 


Apart from a brief filling-in of boy- 
hood background, the late Lloyd Lewis’ 
last biography is the story of Sam 
Grant, the unwilling eadet, the unen- 
thusiastic soldier and the _ undistin- 
guished civilian. The book ends with 
Grant’s acceptance of the command of 
an Illinois volunteer regiment when 
the Civil War began. That this middle- 
aged, unsuccessful ex-officer could later 
go on to the heights of military achieve- 
ment has amazed many Americans. 
The present volume does much to make 
the two careers of U. S. Grant less 
mysterious. 

Lloyd Lewis quotes contemporary 
sources extensively. From this testi- 
mony, a new description of Grant’s 
character emerges. Always unassum- 
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ing, Grant achieved great competence 
in pursuits which interested him, horse- 
manship being the earliest example. 
There are, moreover, many instances 
of his coolness in times of crisis. The 
outstanding attribute of his character 
was integrity. All who knew him well 
testified to his high sense of honor. 

As one might expect, the future gen- 
eral’s alleged fondness for liquor is 
found to be more legendary than real. 
Except during a brief and monotonous 
tour of duty in the West, it had no 
real hold on him. During his life as a 
civilian, it would appear that Grant 
drank very little, if at all. None of his 
contemporaries of that period could re- 
member seeing him drunk. 

It is true that many of the people 
whose memories of Sam Grant are 
used by Lloyd Lewis were testifying 
with the benefit of hindsight. Grant had 
become a great national figure when 
they were asked for their opinions. 
Others of the stories, however, pre-date 
his greatness. When all are put to- 
gether and blended into the narrative 
of Grant’s early life, a new character 
emerges. It now becomes plain that 
Sam Grant was always possessed of a 
reserve of hidden power. Here is a 
biography that will be read with zest 
by all who are interested in the Civil 
War period and the paradoxical man 
who became the North’s great military 
leader. Joun F. Drum 





ZERO: The Story of Terrorism 


By Robert Payne. Day. 270p. $3.50. 


The Nazis and the Communists are not 
the inventors of terrorism. They are 
simply the latest practitioners of an 
ancient evil. Historians can, however, 
probably make a good case for the 
conclusion that these modern butchers 
have reached depths of infamy far be- 
yond the capacities of their predeces- 
sors, 





Zero is am impassioned account of 
modern terrorism, amplified by occa- 
sional material on its earlier manifes- 
tations. Robert Payne, the author, be- 
lieves that terrorism is the product of 
a widespread philosophy which says 
that man is nothing—‘zero.” Disciples 
of this school use terrorism as an end, 
not @ means. 

This theory of the origin and nature 
of terrorism is followed by a descrip- 
tion of the form it took under Hitler 
and now takes under Stalin. Mr. Payne 
then proposes a threefold plan to elimi- 
nate terrorism. We must establish the 
principles that “men are inviolable, 
and human lives are sacred,” and that 
“the true function of the state is to 
celebrate the nature of man.” Above 
all, we must fight “to the death against 
nihilism, against all the official and un- 
official powers which degrade men.” 

If only it were as easy as that! Look- 


ing at the problem realistically, not 
wishfully, how would Mr. Payne im- 
plement the first two points of this 
praiseworthy plan without first inocu- 
lating the Communists with at least a 
moiety of spiritual belief? Further, 
since Mr. Payne thinks a large frac- 
tion of mankind now accepts the ter- 
rorist philosophy he has postulated, 
counter-terrorism seems the only way 
to enforce his solution. 

Where Mr. Payne goes wrong is in 
starting from an erroneous concept of 
the origin of terrorism and in confus- 
ing anarchism and nihilism with ter- 
rorism. He believes that Communist 
terrorism is the offspring of Nechaev, 
a half-insane nineteenth-century Rus- 
sian who preached the “zero” philoso- 
phy. Nechaev certainly was a terrorist, 
but his following was negligible and 
he was soon repudiated by those he 
Celuded. For a short time he fooled the 
famous anarchist, Michael Bakunin, 
but it is absolutely incorrect to say, as 
Mr. Payne does, that Lenin was a fol- 
lower of Nechaev. 

It is not necessary to look to the past 
for the origins of Soviet terrorism, ex- 
cept as the past proves that all revolu- 
tionary movements, based on change 
in the social as well as the political 
order, sooner or later deteriorate into 
an orgy of blood-letting. It happened 
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SHOULD WE USE THE A-BOMB IN KOREA? 


fs tremendous moral issue has been Robert P. Patterson, former United 
raised by a recent report of the Inter- 
national Committee for the Study of 
European Questions. Four members of 
the British Parliament resigned in pro- 
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States Secretary of War, expressing 
doubt that we would use the A-bomb in 
Korea, recently declared: 

“I am sure we would use the bomb in a 


case of all-out war, however, and I believe 
properly so.” 
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THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY 
$2.00 


Cardinal Newman’s great prose masterpiece—a 
treatise on education, literature, science and their 
bearing on life and conduct. Arranged by Daniel 
M, O'Connell, S.J., for private study and for use 
in college classes. 


PRESENT POSITION of 
CATHOLICS $2.00 


Nine lectures on religious prejudice, delivered by 
Newman in England in 1851, make up a volume 
marked by humor, satire, brilliant analysis and 
unequalled style. Arranged by Daniel M. O’Con- 
nell, S.J., for class and private reading. 


FAVORITE NEWMAN 
SERMONS $2.00 


Thirty of the Cardinal’s sermons selected to show 
his style and to serve as examples of sacred 
oratory. The best and all the favorites in one 
book—superb for spiritual reading. Edited by 


Daniel M. O'Connell, S.J. 
KINDLY LIGHT $2.00 
all extracts 


Several hundred ditative p g 
from Newman’s Plain and Parochial Sermons, con- 
verted, with slight changes of text by Daniel M. 
O'Connell, S.J., into prayers or reflections leading 
to prayer for thoughtful readers. 


HEART TO HEART $2.00 
A companion volume to Kindly Light, compiled of 
short extracts from Newman's sermons, transla- 
tions and personal prayers. Compiled and edited 
by Daniel M. O'Connell, S.J. 


APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA 
$2.00 


Cardinal Newman’‘s best known work, Foreword 
by Hilaire Belloc. 47 pages of notes by the 
editor. Kingsley correspondence and Kingsley 
reply. Arranged for private and classroom study. 


Order now from 


AMERICA PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





in Rome between the followers of Ma- 
rius and Sulla; it happened in revolu- 
tionary France. Men who are deter- 
mined to create drastic changes in the 
social structure first use terrorism 
against those who resist, next they ter- 
rorize each other until only one faction 
is left, finally the survivors terrorize 
the people in order to keep their 
power. 

Terror is the creation of desperate 
minorities avaricious for power. It is 
not the creed of any sizable portion of 
mankind. The way to eliminate it is 
to put democratic institutions on such 
firm foundations that they will not 
collapse before the blows of these des- 
perate minorities. 

Leonarp J. SCHWEITZER 


From the Editor’s Shelf 

Wuite Witcu Doctor, by Louise A. 
Stinetorf (Westminster. $3). Ellen Bur- 
ton, central figure of this tale, is a 
woman who devoted the first half of 
her life to her family on an Indiana 
farm. When her father and mother 
died, she was in her middle thirties 
and free to realize her ambition to go 
to Africa as a missionary. First she 
had to prove her zeal by putting in 
three years of training to become a 
nurse. Finally she arrived in Africa 
and settled down in the Congo, where 
she remained for twenty-four years, 
tirelessly working to heal sickness and 
suffering. R. F. Grady enthusiastically 
recommends White Witch Doctor to 
all readers, and commends the author 
for having written a novel that is as 
convincing as an autobiography. 


THE WONDER OF ALL THE GAY Wor LD, 
by James Barke (Macmillan. $3.50). 
The third in the projected series of 
four novels based on the life of Robert 
Burns, this covers the poet’s brief mo- 
ment of social adulation in Edinburgh 
following the Kilmarnock edition of his 
work, and immediately preceding his 
retreat to the farm and marriage to 
Jean Armour. Thomas J. Fitzmorris 
finds this present volume, like the pre- 
vious books in the series, devoted 
mainly to descriptions of Burns’ 
thoughts, which become repetitious and 
dull, and to descriptions of his amor- 
ous adventures, which, completely lack- 
ing reticence, become merely monoto- 
nous. 


LiturcicAL Prayer: Its History anp 
Spirit, by Fernand Cabrol (Newman. 
$3.50). Gerard Ellard, S.J., believes 
that for a general presentation of the 
public worship of the Christian Church 
in its primitive period, and of the 
Church at Rome in particular, this work 
is a masterpiece. Although the volume 
was issued in its French original in 
1900, and in an English translation in 
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1922, it is now issued without change 
and with no additions, which is surely 
a supreme test of the quality of Cabrol’s 
work. 


Tue Wor.p OF GILBERT AND SULLIVAN; 
A Key To THE Savoy Operas, by W. 
A. Darling (Crowell. $3.50). The au- 
thor, a writer and critic and eminent 
authority on the operas, has written a 
very amiable and objective guide to 
the works as a whole. The book is 
well illustrated and has a very fine dic. 
tionary index of the opera characters, 
Patricia Driscoll says “it guarantees to 
all readers a deeper appreciation of, 
and livelier interest in, these works, 
which seem destined to glow cheerfully 
for many years to come at our musical 
firesides.” 


Son AND STRANGER, by David Demarest 
Lloyd (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50). This 
novel concerns a middle-aged couple’s 
search for their son’s illegitimate child, 
and the realization of the emptiness of 
their own marriage, brought about by 
the father’s years of negle:t of his son 
and the mother’s excessive and selfish 
love. The two ultimately achieve self- 
knowledge and bring hope out of their 
sorrow. To Joseph P. Clancy, the re- 
viewer, the characters, though not orig- 
inal, are brought to life by the author’s 
treatment. The action, mostly psycho- 
logical, is not cluttered by superfluous 
detail. 


Time oF Hope, by C. P. Snow (Mac- 
millan. $3.50), the second in a series of 
ten novels which are planned to depict 
our age, deals with the struggles of 
Lewis Eliot, whose ambition causes him 
to break away from the poverty of his 
bankrupt family to seek success in law. 
He sacrifices health and comfort for 
his ideals, only to achieve most abject 
unhappiness in his pitiful marriage. In 
the opinion of reviewer Nelson VW. 
Logal, there is great lack of credibility 
in the characters because responsibility 
is ruled out. “Plot, mood, character 
and atmosphere are so saturated with 
abnormality that little of universal sig- 
nificance emerges.” 





Rev. Witrri Parsons, S.J., is pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Cath- 
olic University. 

Rev. R. J. McInnis, S.J., is Instruc- 
tor of Jesuit Tertians at St. Rob- 
ert’s Hall, Pomfret Centre, Conn. 

Water O’HEarn is UN correspon- 
dent for the Montreal Star. 

Icnatrus M. Wirkinson is Dean of 
the Fordham Law School. 

Joun F. Drum served in the Judge 
Advocate General’s department of 
the Army. 
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THE WORD 














And the publican standing afar off 
would not so much as lift up his eyes 
towards heaven [Luke 18:13]... 


There was a grin on Joe’s face which 
told me that he was pulling my leg. 
“Dad,” he said, “does that mean we 
should sit in the back when we go to 
church?” 

“So that you can sit there and be 
proud of your humility?” I shot back 
at him. 

Joe stopped grinning and rubbed his 
head with a thoughtful hand. In a mo- 
ment, however, the grin came _ back. 
“But can’t people sit in the front and 
be proud too?” 

“People can sit anywhere and be 
proud,” I told him. “Or they can sit 
anywhere and be humble. It’s the atti- 
tude that counts.” 

Betty had been listening. Now she 
spoke up. “But Dad, how do we be 
humble?” Suddenly she laughed. “Is 
that the way to say it—‘how do we be 
humble’? It sounds kind of funny, 
doesn’t it?” 

“It says what you mean,” I answered, 
“Kids—” 

I paused, thinking. Presently I went 
on: “Kids, I think the best way to be 
humble is to do as we are told to do. 
If the priest or usher says sit up front, 
then sit up front. The way to be humble 
is to do the job that God gives us to 
do, because He gives it to us. If the 
teacher sends you on an errand, for in- 
stance, or the boss tells me to write 
something, then that’s the thing that 
we should do.” 

Betty said slowly: “You mean, we 
should all be willing to do the small 
things.” 

“I mean we should do the big things, 
too. If a general is supposed to direct 
a campaign, then it’s more humble for 
him to do that than to take a gun and 
go into the front lines. When a bishop 
is supposed to wear purple, he will 
only attract attention to himself if he 
doesn’t. When the Pope is supposed 
to be carried into St. Peter’s on his 
chair, then it’s more humble for him 
to be carried than to walk. The hum- 
blest thing is to do our duty, no matter 
what it is.” 

Joe, being of a practical turn of 
mind, asked: “Should we try to be first 
in our class?” 

“Sometimes it takes more humility 
to be first,’ I said, “than not to be 
first.” 

“Some of the kids in our school,” 
said Betty thoughtfully, “don’t like the 
one who is first.” 


“Then the one who is first must be 
humble enough to put up with being 
unpopular. Do you see?” 

They nodded. I went on: “But re- 
member—we’ve got to do things for the 
right reason. If we study hard in order 
to be first so that we can lord it over 
the others—” 

“That’s proud,” said Joe. 

“The pharisee,” I told them, “did 
good things. He fasted. He gave money. 
But he did it because he loved himself, 
not because he loved God. And the 
publican was forgiven his sins because 
he was humble. But if he had done 
holy things humbly, he would have 
been a saint.” Josery A. BREIG 





THEATRE 











THE MEDIUM, Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
weird opera, has been selected by 
David Heilweil and Derrick Lynn- 
Thomas for their third experiment in 
round staging. Like The Show-Off and 
Julius Caesar, two earlier productions, 
the experiment is highly successful. 
Chandler Cowles is associated with 
Messrs. Heilweil and Lynn-Thomas in 
promoting the revival, which was 





























on the Gospels. 





THE MESSAGE OF CHRIST 


Sermon Sketches 


By DR. ADOLF DONDERS 
Translated by Rev. Rudolph Kraus, Ph.D., S.T.D. 


$6.00 


The 469 pages of this work contain 204 sermon sketches, 
arranged according to the ecclesiastical year and based largely 


The treatment of the subjects is marked 
by three outstanding features. 


1. The wealth of spiritual contents. 
Thus the Scripture text is seen to embrace, 
imply, or suggest a surprising extent of 
moral doctrine and exhortation. 


2. The order. The arrangement, follow- 
ing the seasons and the Sundays of the 
Church year, makes the volume conve- 
nient for priests, who usually preach on 
some text taken from the Sunday Gospel. 


3. The divisions. Each sketch is so 


divided that it may serve for use in the 
preparation of a full-length sermon or for 
five-minute homilies. 


Since, especially in large parishes, the priests, even with 
abundant zeal and good will, find the available time inade- 


quate for painstaking preparation of the Sunday sermon, they 
will welcome this convenient aid. 


At your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
15 and 17 South Broadway 

















St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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= MARYLAND === 





=== ARIZONA 


VILLA CARONDELET 


St. Joseph’s Academy, Tucson, Arizona 
Established 1870 

Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 
Resident and day school for girls. Beautifully 
ae buildings on 175-acre estate. Grades 

fully accredited high school. Music, art, 
aeitien ics. Small classes. Home atmosphere. Ideal 
climate and location. Tennis, riding, swimming. 


DELAWARE 


ARCHMERE 


Catholic preparatory school for boys under 
the Norbertine Canons. Fully accredited. 
High academic standards. High school only. 
Small classes. Resident or day. Limited 
enrollment. All sports. Gym. Catalog. 


VERY REVEREND HEADMASTER 
Box 67-X, Claymont, Delaware 





FLORIDA 





BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Music, Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 


Social Service, Business 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 


pool. All sports. 
Address: The Dean 


— NDIA, 


" 


SAINT MARY’S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. 


Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus.B. Academic 
and basic professional courses in Nursing. Grad- 
uate Department of Sacred Theology. 


Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
Catalogue. 


Sr. Mary’s Co.iece, Box L, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


(Railroad Station, South Bend, Indiana) 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic College 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, 
Nursing, Medical Technology, Pre-Medical. 
Two-Year Terminal Courses leading to Asso- 
ciate of Arts Diploma are offered in the 
Lower Division of the College. 
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THE FREDERICK 
ACADEMY OF THE VISITATION 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 
104th Year 


Resident and day school for little girls. 
Grades 1-8. Thorough foundation in elemen- 
tary grades and preparation for high school. 
Small classes. rollment limited. Every 
advantage suitable to age of students. Music, 
-_ sports, supervised recreations, dancing 
class. 
Address—The Sister Directress 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 

For Information Address the Registrar 


CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 


Outstanding academic training under 
Jesuit Fathers, Excellent college record 
Ideally located on 400-acre estate in 
heart of Berkshires. All modern equip- 
ment. New gymnasium. Private golf 
course. Complete sports program. Skiing. 
Elev. 1250 ft. Also summer camp 


For catalog write 


Rev. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, 8.J. 
Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 





REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
CURRICULA 


Liberal Arte—C ce—Home Ex 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Address: The Registrar 





Joseph 





ST. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School S 
Danvers, Mass. 


Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


eto 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Domini 











=== NEW YORK 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 
All grades through high school. State-accredited 
preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
character a and health. classes. 
Home-like personal supervision. Fireproof build- 
ings; beautiful 42- acre campus. Illustrated Catalog. 
SISTERS al ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Fully accredited Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music, with Science, Commerce, Music or 
——, we a — a Teacher Training 
rs e! in a ees... ‘any advantages 
incident to residence in a capital ~— 
For particulars, address the Registrar 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, 
pre journali teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 


usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 








NOTRE DAME ACADEMY 


Grymes Hill Staten Island, N. Y. 
Resident and Day School 
Conducted by the Religious of the 
Congregation of Notre Dame 
SEPARATE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
High School: College Preparatory and General 
Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, Athletics, Riding. 


Chartered by the Regents. Accredited by the 
Middle Atlantic States Association 
Ideally located overlooking New York Harbor 
Telephone Gibraltar 7-0291 





SCHOOL OF THE 
HOLY CHILD 


Accredited; College Preparatory and General 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Outdoor a. 

Resident and Day School, Jr. and Sr. Departmen: 

In beautiful Ramapo Valley, 40 minutes from Now 


York City. Catalogue. SUFFERN , 
Address: The Prefect NEW YORK 





A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CoNDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training, 
music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts 
Confers B.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 East 7lst Street, New 
ork, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. -" ; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 











——— NEW YORK 


COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


IMMACULATA, PENNSYLVANIA 





Musie Degrees. 
ming P Lake, Campus 
Riding, Sports. Ca' 
National and Regional Accreditation. 
SISTERS, ‘aaa OF THE IMMACULATE 
HEART OF MARY 
40 Minutes from Philadelphia 
Phone: Malvern 2201 Cable: Marimmac 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DEGREE 
Pre-prejenras Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
ACCREDITED BY THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 





Saint Joseph 
Academy 


In Southern Pa. near Lancaster 


A Catholic school for girle. Grades 9-12. 
Offers college preparatory, general and com- 
mercial courses. Small classes. Beautiful 
modern building located on 140 acres. 
Tennis, hockey, etc. $600 includes laundry. 
Accredited by State Department of Education. 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
R. D. 2E Columbia, Po. 


———====RHODE ISLAND————— 


ST. MARY'S ACADEMY 


Bay View-Riverside 15, Rhode Island 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Cn by the sesere of Mc Mercy 


gS “nw go 3 ly 
Beautiful acre campus 
Military Day School for Boys 
Pre-Primary through grade 8 
For information address: Sister Superior 

















=== WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GEORGETOWN 


VISITATION CONVENT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fully Accredited 
Preparatory School and Junior College for 
Girle—151st Year 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Junior College-Liberal Arts Transfer and 
Terminal, Secretarial, Medical Secretarial, 
Boarding and Day. Sports. Advantages of 
try Life in the National Capital. 
Address: Head Mistress of Preparatory School 
Dean of Junior College 


greeted by the largest audience I have 
yet seen in The Arena. 

After seeing The Medium three times, 
all in the line of duty, I am beginning 
to like it. Perhaps, to avoid ambiguity, 
I should say I like it better. 

The terrific energy Zelma George 
pours into the title role created by 
Marie Powers could be the reason, or 
it could be the central staging that 
brought the action right up under my 
chin and gave me the feeling that I 
was one of Madame Flora’s clients. 
With two pianos substituted for the 
orchestra that rendered the score in 
previous productions, the melody is 
easier to follow. My appreciation of 
Signor Menotti’s music was enhanced. I 
hope my readers will believe the changes 
in cast and preduction provide an ade- 
quate reason for my approval of The 
Medium rising from lukewarm to prac- 
tically red hot. Otherwise, they may 
suspect that my hearing is bad or my 
mental reflexes slow. 

I prefer to think the changes in cast 
and staging make the difference be- 
tween austere opera and exciting drama. 
Miss Powers was a diva in the title 
role, while Miss George, her successor, 
is an actress. The leading character is 
a charlatan who is stricken with fear 
when she suspects a supernatural pres- 
ence during a séance. She has made a 
profession of pretending to put her 
dupes in contact with their dead, but 
the thought of an actual visitor from 
the spirit world fills her with terror. 
Miss George gives a powerful portrayal 
of a character driven to disaster by the 
furies in her mind. 

Evelyn Keller and Leo Coleman, as 
Monica and Toby (the parts they orig- 
inated) are as appealing as ever and 
seem to project the tenderness and 
pathos of their scenes more effective- 
ly from an intimate stage. Mr. Menotti 
directed, and William Riva, of Ford- 
ham’s Mimes and Mummers, designed 
the lighting scheme and frugal setting. 


THE TELEPHONE, as usual, is the 
curtain-raiser that precedes the ominous 
mystery of The Medium. It is the de- 
lightfully humorous story of a man who 
attempts to propose marriage to his 
sweetheart just before he must leave 
town on an extended business trip. The 
girl is one of those gabby dames who 
never know when to stop when they get 
into a telephone conversation. Every 
time her beau starts to propose, the 
phone rings, and he finally has to rush 
for his train. With a few minutes to 
spare, he calls from a booth in the 
railroad station, asks her to marry him 
and is immediately accepted. 

Edith Gordon and Paul King offer a 
sprightly performance as the lovers who 
are first frustrated and then united by 
the telephone. THEOPHILUS Lewis 





someone would ask 


YOU, what is the 


“MIRACULOUS 
MEDAL” 











you could tell that person 


READ 


THE MEDAL 


by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
ere 
Our Lady appeared in the 


very heart of Paris in order 
to give us the wonderful 
gift of a medal whose pow- 
ers are miraculous if worn 
in love and devotion. Num- 
erous conversions of fallen- 
away Catholics are ascribed 
to this Medal. This is a true 
story. 


$2.00 


Order from your Bookstore or 


THE GRAIL 


St. Meinrad Indiana 
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WRITTEN BY EXPERTS 


/ntormation 
HANDY POCKET SIZE 


/utormation 


USES ALL PLAIN TALK 


/uformation 


a monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 


ORDER NOW 
el 
= 1 year only, $2.00 
2 years, $3.50 
ep 3 years, $5.00 


WRITE TODAY TO 
403 WEST 59TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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2 
4 EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered ¢ 
» Optometrists having years of experience are at your ¢ 


service, to give you examination and advice. 


GLASSES at reasonable prices $ 
, JOHN J. HOGAN INC. ; 


Established 1892 
Louis Merekling and Staff, Optometrists 
SIX EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 
(Opposite B. Altman's 34th Street Entranee) 
Telephone: MU 5-6774 
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FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK 58, N. Y. 
Founded in 1841 
CONDUCTED BY TIIE JESUITS 
eae weet 
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FORDHAM CAMPUS DIV. 
Fordham Road, Bronx 58, N. Y. 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Graduate 
and Undergraduate, Pharmacy, 
Business 


* 
CITY HALL DIVISION 


302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








Education Law Business 
Adult Education 
e 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
134 E. 39 St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Catalogues of Each School 
Sent on Request 




















FILMS 











TREASURE ISLAND. Temporarily 
abandoning cartoon characters, Walt 
Disney has produced a spirited, straight 
dramatic rendition of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s adventure classic which 
should delight the hearts of everyone 
who is or ever was a small boy. The 
story of young Jim Hawkins, who in- 
herited Flint’s map from a_ bibulous 
and terrified ex-buccaneer and went 
sailing after buried treasure, in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the fact that half his 
crew were pirates with the same objec- 
tive, is a tall tale which required deft 
handling. Fortunately the producer was 
equal to the challenge. Made in Eng- 
land, the picture boasts a handsome 
and authentic eighteenth-century period 
setting and uninhibited Technicolor 
photography. It also boasts a cast com- 
posed—with the exception of Bobby 
Driscoll, imported to play Jim—of dis- 
tinguished British actors who know how 
to make story-book characters come to 
life. Robert Newton plays the deep- 
dyed but likable scoundrel, Long John 
Silver, with enormous gusto. Basil Syd- 
ney and Denis O’Dea as the captain 
and the doctor, respectively, epitomize 
the true-blue Englishman, while Walter 
Fitzgerald, as the comedy-relief squire, 
is the complete, fatuous Britisher. To- 
gether they form a background against 
which the adventures of a super-heroic 
and super-efficient teen-age lad have the 
spirit and the modest charm which the 


author intended. (RKO) 
DESTINATION MOON is, to say the 


least, an imaginative account of the first 
rocket-ship expedition to the moon. No 
one could be more ill-equipped than 1 
to evaluate the authenticity of the sci- 
entific data on which such a story is 
necessarily predicated. However, on a 
strictly amateur basis, I had a very 
good time at the movie. It reduced the 
scientific mumbo-jumbo to a minimum. 
What explanations were made were ac- 
complished lucidly and casually and— 
in the case of a brief animated cartoon 
interjected at a crucial spot—with con- 
siderable cinematic effectiveness. As a 
guess, I would say that the problems 
of outer-space travel which have yet 
to be solved were as unobtrusively as 
possible buried and ignored. For the 
most part, the picture concentrated on 
making its functional story-line as 
plausible as possible on a human, dra- 
matic level. In this it succeeded ad- 
mirably. The four men in the rocket 
seemed actual, three-dimensional peo- 
ple, and their business-like and un- 
melodramatic approach to their in- 
credible adventures pumped a lot of 
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“Handy, complete, and written specif. 
ically for the Holy Year. . . . The 
illustrations, maps and designs add to 
its eminent usefulness.” — America 
At oll bookstores * $2.75 PRENTICE-HALL 














NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 85 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. PLEASE help us! Rey. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South Caro- 
lina. 








JESUIT HOME MISSION — My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and_ welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog, Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 











Sensational 
Service of 
Taste Delig hts 


Quatily Foods 


‘ Traymore Hore 
V/) MIAMI BEACH 


DIRECTLY on the OCEAM at 24:5 St 


POOL AND CABANA CLUB 
Private Beach Social Staff 
Rates from $2.50 Annex from $2.00 
Per Person Double 


Air Conditioned 
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reality and suspense into the proceed- 
ings. Warner Anderson, John Archer 
and Tom Powers head the cast; and 
George Pal deserves much credit for 
the imaginative, tasteful Technicolor 
production. The young fry probably 
would have liked more emphasis on the 
more spectacular science-fiction aspects 
of the story, but all in all the picture 
is good escapist family entertainment. 
(Eagle-Lion) 


OUR VERY OWN has been heralded 
in advance of its opening by glowing 
recommendations from a number of 
eminent citizens who are not generally 
identified with the business of review- 
ing movies. Now it is a fact that woeful 
lack of perspective on the subject of 
films and their influence has led various 
well-intentioned celebrities at one time 
or another to endorse a number of ex- 
tremely dubious offerings. However, 
their enthusiasm in this case is prob- 
ably simply a recognition of the sort of 
movie for which there is always a con- 
siderable amount of high-minded agi- 
tation—the simple story about nice peo- 
ple. Here the nice people are a well- 
heeled suburban couple (Jane Wyatt 
and Donald Cook) who have neglected 
to tell their eldest daughter (Ann 
Blyth) that she is adopted. The trouble 
is that withholding from children the 
fact of their adoption is in this day 
and age universally regarded as inde- 
fensible and consequently makes aw- 
fully slim grounds for dramatic con- 
flict. Some of the complications sand- 
wiched between the girl’s discovery of 
her status and her inevitable adjustment 
to it reflect a wholesome family rela- 
tionship, but some are regrettably snob- 
bish and all of them are superficial. 
Farley Granger and Joan Evans are 
also prominent in a typically painstak- 
ing but—in this case—very unsub- 
stantial Samuel Goldwyn production. 
(1x0 Morra WaLsH 





PARADE 














SCENES FROM ANCIENT ROME: 
(Time: 64 A. D. Place: the Roman 
Forum. Peter the Apostle, and Mark, 
his disciple, stand in the Forum await- 
ing a scheduled meeting with the 
Apostle Paul.) 

Peter (pointing to the Temple of 
Saturn): How strong these false gods 
seem, and yet they are weak unto 
death. They are on the way out. Jesus 
Christ is moving in. 

Mark: These Roman throngs passing 
by would be astounded, Peter, if they 
knew who you are: the head of the 
Church which is to triumph over all 


their gods. (A priest emerges from the 
Temple of Saturn. As he reaches the 
spot where Peter and Mark stand, he 
is stopped by a Roman knight.) 
Knight (to priest): O priest of Saturn, 
Ave. Thou really art a priest of Saturn, 
I take it. 

Priest: I am Julius Nigidius, priest of 
Saturn. 

Knight: I, Quintus Mucius, beg for 
information concerning a certain god. 
Priest: What god, sir? 

Knight: Last eve, as I banqueted with 
friends, a dispute arose over the 
identity of the god of earthquakes. No 
one present knew who he or she is. 
Who, sir, is the god of earthquakes? 
Priest: This matter is surrounded by 
much uncertainty, sir. The early Greeks 
regarded Neptune as the god who 
shakes the earth, but whether this is 
so or whether earthquakes come from 
the divine power of some other god— 
this is something no one knows. 
Knight: Your words astound me, O 
priest. Your words tell me that we 
who would pray for deliverance from 
earthquakes cannot do so, not know- 
ing the god who should be invoked. 
Priest: Unfortunately, this is the situa- 
tion, sir. Our Roman ancestors, when- 
ever they suffered an earthquake, de- 
creed a holy day but did not name 
any god in whose honor the holy day 
was observed. 


Knight: Fearing, I take it, that they 
might name the wrong god and there- 
by offend the right one. 
Priest: That is correct, sir. When 
shaken by earthquakes, our ancestors 
sometimes offered victims up “to either 
the god or goddess,” and this usage was 
established by official decree, since it 
was uncertain which of the gods or 
goddesses had caused the quake. 
Knight: Is this the very best you priests 
can do for us who would pray for de- 
livery from earthquakes? 
Priest: No priest can truthfully tell you 
anything different from what I have 
just told you, sir. 
Knight: How helpless this makes one 
feel. To suffer the quake and not to 
know to whom we must pray for help— 
this is indeed to make one utterly 
helpless. Nevertheless, I am grateful 
to you, O priest, for informing me. Vale. 
(The knight and priest take their 
separate ways.) 
Peter (to Mark): I will await Paul 
here. Do you, Mark, follow the knight. 
Strive to learn where he resides. Per- 
haps we can some day make him ac- 
quainted with the unknown God who 
controls the earthquake and all other 
things too. 
Mark: Shall I rejoin you at Vatican 
Hill? 
Peter: Yes, I will conduct Paul thither. 
Joun A. Toomey 





A HISTORY 


An authoritative survey of the schools 
of Western thought from the Patristic 


of period and St. Augustine, through the 


PHILOSOPHY 


Volume II 


MEDIAEVAL 
PHILOSOPHY 
Augustine 
to 


Seotus 
by 
Frederick Copleston, S. J. 


614 pp. 


Carolingian renaissance, St. Bonaven- 
ture and St. Thomas Aquinas to Duns 
Scotus. Although the study is devoted 
to Mediaeval Philosophy, it was de- 
cided to include the early Church 
Fathers since they exercised such far- 
reaching influence upon the Middle 
Ages. The author displays the same 
brilliant exposition and objective criti- 
cal analysis as in his earlier volume. 
His works are designed to be standard 
historical textbooks for all Christian 
students of philosophy. 


$4.50 




















At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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Re America’s policy 

Epitor: Here at Lake Tahoe, far from my 
San Francisco home, I read in AMERICA 
(7/15/50, p 404) of the perturbation that 
afflicts Fr. Paroline of Santa Barbara. It 
seems from his letter to you that AMERICA 
has become “socialistic-minded.” The 
charge sounded very familiar. I have two 
brothers, both in the banking business, 
who are even more worried about our 
future than Fr. Paroline appears to be. 
They are much disturbed at my apparent 
equanimity at what they regard as the 
dangerous trend in the policies of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Their bewilderment at my obtuseness is 
the greater because they have tendered me 
conclusive proof of the sound basis of their 
fears and I have refused to be convinced. 
I may add that their “proof” consists in 
part in the citation of the writings of John 
T. Flynn. Yes, I said John T. Flynn. Your 
incredulity will not change the fact that 
this is the case. 

But, unfortunately for them, I have a 
long memory, at least for certain things. 
I can recall reading the argument made in 
1895 by the late Joseph H. Choate before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in which he informed the high tribunal 
that the principles underlying the income- 
tax law, which he was attacking, were 
“communistic, socialistic—what shall I say 
—populistic.” 

I can also remember that about the time 
that I was admitted to practice law our 
State legislatures began to pass workmen’s 
compensaticn acts. Again the American 
people were told in terror-stricken tones 
of the fate that awaited them if this new 
wave of “socialistic” legislation was not 
stopped. Without having the statistics 
available, I venture to say that today there 
is not a State in the Union in which that 
type of legislation is not in effect, to the 
complete satisfaction of everybody con- 
cerned. 

Again in the early ’30’s another tide of 
similar “socialistic legislation” got under 
way. The Securities Exchange Commission 
was created. The safety of bank deposits 
was guaranteed by law. The right of labor 
unions to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively with their employers was assured by 
legislation. 

On a few occasions, as in the case of 
the NRA, Congress went too far and its 
work was nullified by the Supreme Court. 
But, on the whole, most of the legislation 
enacted in those years was upheld by the 
courts and by public opinion, and is in 
effect today to the satisfaction of all who 
are affected by it. 

Too often, many of our citizens forget 
that one of the basic purposes of our Fed- 
eral Government is “to promote the gen- 
eral welfare.” At times, of course, efforts 
along that line go too far. A delicate bal- 
ance must be preserved between programs 
intended to preserve the rights of the in- 
dividual and programs intended to benefit 
the majority. The recent experience of 
Australia and New Zealand is telling evi- 








CORRESPONDENCE 





dence of the effect of a failure to preserve 
that nice balance. 

I know of no safer test of the reason- 
ableness of a program of social legislation 
that to compare it with the recommenda- 
tions made by our Popes, beginning espe- 
cially with Leo XIII. The more they are 
studied in the light of the basic principles 
of Christianity as taught by all representa- 
tives of that faith, the more they stand out 
as beacons which if observed can keep 
civilization off the rocks of destruction. 

Rospert McWILLIAMs 
Judge of The Superior Court 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Funeral on Makin Island 


Epiror: I have before me copies of letters 
sent you by Brig. Gen. Redmond F. Kernan 
and John A. Lynch concerning the er- 
roneous statements that were made by Gen- 
eral H. M. Smith in his book, Coral and 
Brass, about the recovery and burial of 
Colonel Gardiner Conroy’s body on Makin 
Island in November, 1943. 

As Division Chaplain, I know that Col- 
onel Conroy was killed on Saturday, No- 
vember 20, 1943, at about 2 P.M., and was 
buried on Sunday, November 21, 1943, at 
3 P.M. I conducted the services, with both 
General Ralph Smith and General H. M. 
Smith present. 

There can be no mistake about the above 
statement because, aside from remember- 
ing the facts, I have before me my record 
book of baptisms, confirmations, first 
Holy Communions and burials. In this rec- 
ord book (which may be seen at any time) 
this appears: 

The following were buried in Gate of 

Heaven Cemetery on Makin Island on 

21 Nov. 1943. L. W. Yarwood conducted 

burial services. 

Col. J. Gardiner Conroy (0-185592), 165 

Inf., Grave 1, Row 1 
2nd Lt. Daniel J. Nunnery (0-1312587), 
Co. “C,” 165 Inf., Grave 2, Row 1 
Pvt. Jean Berthiaume (31191864), Co. 
“C,” 165 Inf., Grave 3, Row 1 
Remember that this entry was made imme- 
diately following the burials. 

The statement made by General H. M. 
Smith that the body of Colonel Conroy was 
not buried for 72 hours is absolutely in- 
correct, and Paul Kiniery in his review of 
Coral and Brass (Am. 3/5/49) did an in- 
justice to the officers and men of a splen- 
did division by supporting General Smith’s 
contentions. 

These facts are stated in all charity—I 
do think that the record should be correct. 

L. W. Yarwoop 
Formerly Division Chaplain 
27th Infantry Division 

Port Chester, N. Y. 
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The Pope on co-management 
Epitor: Father Masse (Am., 6/15, p. 395) 
interprets the Holy Father’s June 3 address 
on unemployment to mean that the Pope 
is “saying .. . that the workers have no 
strict right to a share in management . , .” 
and that “labor has no strict right in jus 
tice to demand such participation.” Such 
a conclusion might easily lead one to be- 
lieve that the Pope was barring all forms 
of co-management. 

Actually, all throughout his address the 
Pope uses the phrase, “economic co-man- 
agement.” He does not want economic co- 
management to take away the right of the 
proprietor to control his property. Where 
economic co-management (of investment, 
depreciation and other matters properly 
the responsibility of shareholders) is im- 
posed upon the proprietor, such a situation 
easily leads to a violation of the property 
owner’s right to direct his capital. 

But a productive enterprise is by its very 
nature a social institution—the joint effort 
of capital and labor. This social relation- 
ship is not the exclusive right of either 
capital or labor to manage. There is here 
a “parity’—the Pope used this term in 
his June 3 address—which makes capital 
and labor jointly responsible and subject 
to the common good. This social co-man- 
agement is more than just advisable; it is 
the joint right of labor and capital. No- 
where has the Pope denied this right. 
Social co-management is concerned with 
industrial relations, personnel administra- 
tion, wages, social services and related 
matters. 

There are, of course, some important 
issues like prices and profits that do not 
lend themselves to an easy classification as 
economic or social decisions. It is not clear 
at all, from the words of the Holy Father 
in this address or in his remarks to Cath- 
olic employers in 1949, that these matters 
are now ruled out as possible areas where 
labor enjoys with capital the right of social 
co-management. E. Marciniak, Editor 

Chicago, III. Work Magazine 


Epiror: I am grateful to Mr. Marciniak for 
clarifying this discussion. The quotations 
from the Holy Father in the text of my 
brief article, as well as the context, made 
it clear enough, I thought, that there was 
exclusive question of economic joint maD- 
agement. Apparently I was wrong. 
BENJAMIN L. MASSE 
New York, N. Y. 


(This address of the Holy Father is more 
fully explored in two articles—by Father 
Cronin and William Solzbacher—and an 
editorial in this isswe.—Ep.) 
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